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For the Companion. 


OLD DUGALD AND HIS MOOSE- 
TRAP. 


On the woody shore of one of the most pic- 
turesque of the Allaguash lakes, there dwells a 
queer old Scotchman, named Dugald Maccom- 
bich. How he ever came to leave Scotia, and 
settle in this wild region, is yet an unsolved prob- 
lem. With my poor skill at cross examination, 
I have not yet been able to get a satisfactory re- 
ply from the canny old fellow upon this subject. 
Not that Dugald is in any way a reticent man. 
On the contrary, he is very tal&ative, and I have 
found him very good-natured, even at our first 





meeting, when the circumstances were, I feared, 
unfavorable to a cordial exhibition of hospi- 
tality. 

Thad stumbled upon Dugald’s little clearing 
at atime when my larder—if such a term can 
be properly applied to a sheepskin haversack— 
was very low. The neat little shanty was shut, 
and every thing about it indicated the temporary 
absence of the proprictor. 

So I followed a custom much in vogue in these 
regions. I walked in, and helped myself to 
whatever I could find. 

There was a fine patch of turnips near the 
door, and a little further on, another of potatoes. 
It did not take Jong for me to build a fire, and, 
finding a kettle at hand, half a dozen turnips 
and potatoes were soon boiling nicely in it. 
While these were cooking, I made further ex- 
plorations, which resulted in the discovery of a 
box of salt behind the rock chimney, and sev- 
eral cakes of maple sugar. So it fell out that 
in a short time I was dining off the seasoned 
contents of the kettle, having for dessert the 
sugar cakes. 

But while thus pleasantly engaged, I caught 
the sound of a step, and, glancing out, beheld, 
somewhat to my confusion, the athletic figure, 
and red head of the probable proprietor of the 
cabin, as he passed the turnip patch. It wasa 
broad, good-humored face, however, that looked 
in at the door, a moment later. I began at once 
to apologize, but he of the rufus locks (from 
which I had argued ill) seemed to view the inva- 
sion so favorably, and take it all so much as a 
matter of course, that I at once felt at ease. 

“Ah! Na need for excooses. It’s a’ weel 
enoof,”’ quoth he, encouragingly; and throwing 
down a string of spruce partridges, lately snared, 
he seated himself with me at the rough table, 
and gave his fullest countenance to my proceed- 
ings, by helping me to dispose of the remainder 
of the turnips and potatoes, to which he also 
added a shoulder of roast venison, cold, from 
the loft overhead. 

On learning that I was tramping for the mere 
love of life in the woods, Mr. Maccombich gave 
me so cordial an invitation to stop a day or two 
at his shanty, that I readily accepted it—the more 
readily as he said I should see *‘a wee bit 0’ 
sport” in the way of carribou hunting. 


| as soon shoot a mon as a beastie, and it wad na 








| 


| 


“An’ it would be really a favor,” he said, ‘as | 


he should parteecularly loike a fine, braw hond”:| contrive a way, if he would fell a basswood 


to help set a new trap he had in mind. 


So after dinner, and after the well-meant ten- | logs from the butt of it. 


der of Dugald’s snuff box, containing the genu- 
ine yellow article, which I was obliged to decline, 


we started off to set the new trap. We carried | he did, his weight swaying it over a little as he 


our guns, and Maccombich took also his axe, 
and a long coil of thong made of braided green 
hide, something like the lariats, or lassoes, used 
by the Mexicans and Western Indians. 

We proceeded to a wooded ravine, between 
two mountains, about a mile and a half back of 
the clearing—“‘a canny place for game,” Du- 
gald informed me; “‘where there was mony a 
path,” trodden by bears and deer on their way 
down to the lake. 

“ve sot mony a spring goon here,” he re- 
marked, as we passed up between the almost 
overhanging sides of the gorge. 
great opinion o’ thim. They aft goes wrang; na 
hit reeght half the toime; and when they do, the 
animoil most alway gets af. Besides, they wad 
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“But I’ve na} 


| Dugald stopped, and looking around, said that 








OLD DUGALD AND 


be sa very strange if a mon moight be coming 
doon the glen, hissen.” 

And here let me remark that it would be well 
if the many sportsmen who employ the spring- 
gun method, often in a most culpably careless 
way, could be brought to realize this fact as well 
as this old Scotchman. 

Memory goes back to an autumn morning, not 
long ago, when, in passing through a wood with 
a friend, we unexpcctedly tripped a withe, and 
were saluted by a tremendous report, not two 
yards away! It was only by great good fortune 
that we were not struck by the bullet. Some 
reckless person had set a spring gun in a spot 
twice as likely to be traversed by man as by 
beast. ; 

“Sa I’ve clean gin o’er the goons,” continued 
Dugald. “But I’ve anither plon thought oot;”’ 
and the gray, inventive eye twinkled. 

After going about half a mile up the ravine, 


“St moight as weel be there as onywhere, as | 
there stud the reeght tree,” pointing to a stiff 
white ash sapling, some five or six inches in di- 
ameter, and fifty or sixty feet in height. 

I began to get a glimpse of the project. I had 
heard of snares for partridges made by bend- 
ing down a bush, and attaching thereto a noose 
of strong string, and jumped at the conclusion 
that Dugald was going to apply the same pro- 
cess on a larger scale to deer. 

“Weel, ye’ve guessed it—a born Yankee that 
ye are,” said the old fellow, laughing, after I 
had asked him if it were not so. ‘Ye’ve guessed 
it; and noo the trooble is to bend doon the tree. 
Can we both sway it over by cloimbing it?” 

I thought it doubtful, but told him I could 


standing near, and cut off a number of four-foot 


Dugald was not long accomplishing this. 
I then directed him to climb the sapling, which 


drew near the top. Inext threw up the coil of 
green-hide rope for him to catch, telling him to 
pass it over the trunk—not more than three inch- 
es in diameter up there—so as to play loosely, 
and let both ends down to me. 

This done, I made one end fast to one of the 
basswood logs, and seizing hold of the other end 
drew it up into the top, where Dugald was. It 
made the sapling sway over still farther. Hav- 
ing made this log fast in the top with a turn of 
the rope, Dugald again let down the end, andI 
drew up another log; and so on till under their 
accumulated weight the sapling came bowing 
over to the ground, with Dugald still sitting 
astride it. 





Cutting off a piece of the rope, I bound it fast 
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HIS MOOSE-TRAP. 


to the trunk of an overblown spruce. We had 
arranged to have it bend over a little to one side 
of one of the beaten paths. 

The next thing was to fix’ the noose. We 
made one end of the rope fast to the trunk of 
the sapling, about half way from the root to the 
top, and then lay the noose, made to slip easily, 
in the path. This noose was about four feet 
across, with the farther edge confined slightly, 
so as to make the noose begin to run before it 
was torn loose. 

About five feet beyond the noose, we attached 
another doubled rope running down to a figure 
four spring, to the trigger of which was attached 
a cord, trained exactly across the path, at about 
breast height from the ground, and tied to a tree 
on the other side. 

We now untied the top, letting the sapling 
rise six or seven feet from theearth, and bear its 
entire elastic recoil on the rope connecting with 
the spring. 

The thing was then complete. To increase the 
chances of success, we made a brush and pole 
hedge across the gorge, leaving a gap leading 
into the path where the trap was. 

It was dusk by the time we had it finished. 
Then we returned to the shanty to have another 
vegetable stew, and wait till morning for the 
trap to do its work. 

I remember that Dugald entertained me dur- 
ing the evening with a great number of quaint 
Scotch anecdotes, which, told in his peculiar 
way, and broad dialect, amused me very much. 

The next morning, we went out to see what 
the big slipnoose had done for us. It was 
sprung. We saw the noose dangling aloft, 
while yet several rods off. 

“Sproong!” exclaimed Dugald; “but it has na 
catchit ony thing!” 





On examining the path, however, we discov- 
ered, « little back of where the noose had been 
laid, several traces of hair on the rocks, and nu- | 
merous blood drops on the dry leaves. These | 
sanguinary blotches were so abundant as to leave 
quite a distinctly-marked trail, leading off into | 
the forest. 

We followed it instantly, and not more than a 
hundred rods away, came upon a half-grown 
bear-cub which chi-yi-ed, and ran off to an old 
root, whence there reared up an old bear, with a 
wheezy growl. 

“Ye take the coob!”’ whispered Dugald. 
take the auld ane.” 

Dugald took the “auld ane,” fast enough; 
but my shot only wounded the cub, which made 
off through the brakes, with a prodigious whin- 
ing. 

But, on examining the carcase of the old bear, 
we found that, besides the bullet-wound, there 


‘Tl 





was a broken leg, and a deep cut on the flank. 


“It’s plain enoof,” remarked Dugald. ‘The 
auld beastie tripped the noose, and got sloong 
oop, and toombled down on the rocks.” 

It did look so. 

We again bent the sapling, arranged the 
noose, and, fastening a withe around the neck 
of the old bear, went back to the clearing—to 
await fresh arrivals from up the ravine. 

After skinning the bear, Dugald took me with 
him to visit a line of “saple’’ traps he had ona 
mountain a few miles to the westward. The 
most of the day was spent in this manner. 

But on visiting the noose, next morning, we 
found it just as we had left it. Nothing had en- 
tered the path. Perhaps the reports of our guns, 
the previous morning, had alarmed the game in 
the vicinity. 

Determined to see what the contrivance would 
do, I concluded to stop another day. 

Dugald had a log-boat. We fished in the af- 
ternoon, catching some of the largest togue 
trout Leversaw. There were no means of weigh- 
ing them, but I have no doubt that one that 
was caught would have weighed twenty-five 
pounds. 

Coming ashore, Dugald dressed one of the fish, 
while I dug potatoes and turnips, and built a 
fire; and we soon had a chowder under way. 

Meanwhile, the sun had gone down, and twi- 
light was about us; and while Dugald attended 
to the chowder, I strolled out to enjoy the even- 
ing. The mellow notes of the loon came up 
from the still waters. The slender horn of a new 
moon was just bidding the lake good-night over 
the tops of the dark spruces; and a wild, un- 
speakable loneliness brooded in the gathering 
shadows. 

But the quiet was suddenly broken in upon by 
a strangely incongruous sound—a long, distress- 
ful bellow, that echoed through the still woods. 
Duvald heard it, and came running out, with— 

“What in the woorld was that?” 

I was wholly unable to inform him, but 
thought it came from the ravine where our 
noose had been set. Another bellow confirmed 
the opinion. 

Hastily taking from the fire the kettle of 
chowder, we took our guns and started for the 
trap, Dugald taking several small rolls of bark, 
to use as torches. 

The strange sounds continued, as we ran 
through the woods. 

“T do believe,” puffed Dugald, “that cet is the 
auld boy hissen that’s treepit the noose, and got 
sloong oop this toime.” 

But on coming within half a mile of the trap, 
the bellowing suddenly ceased. ‘‘He’s either 
heerd us, or else he’s brakit loose,” said Dugald, 
stopping to light a torch; for the woods were 
now thoroughly darkened. 

Cocking our guns, we moved warily forward, 
throwing the torchlight ahead. As we ap- 
proached the snare, a great noise, as of strug- 
gling and heavy breathing, began to be heard; 
and we discerned some large creature jumping 
and kicking. Dugald held up the torch. 

“Tt’s a moose,” he shouted, “‘catchit by the 
hinder legs!”’ 

It was, indeed, one of these huge deer, or 
rather elks; and a singular sight it presented. 
The noose was around both its hind legs above 
its gambrels. The violent recoil of the ash sap- 


‘| ling had drawn the rope tightly, and swung the 


hinder part of its body up clear from the ground; 
but its fore hoofs touched the earth. He had 
pawed the soil up to the depth of more than a 
foot. Froth-drops fell from its mouth, and its 
long ears drooped nearly to the end of its nose. 

As it struggled, the sapling bent up and down, 
and its hoofs beat heavily on the ground. In an 
enormous way it reminded me of the “saw-boys” 
Iused to make. If we came near, the tortured 
brute would gnash its teeth, and shake its pon- 
derous antlers, uttering, from time to time, its 
terrible bellow of pain and rage. 

Dugald speedily put the creature out of its 
misery; and next morning, I helped him drag it 
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down to the shanty, and then reluctantly bade 
him “good-luck,” fully convinced that his moose- 
trap was a success. C. A. STEPHENS. 
———_~+or—_—___—_—. 
For the Companion. 
JENNY’S HERO. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Undoubtedly, all of Jenny Morgan’s school- 
Mates would tell you she was a most superior 
girl. She told you so herself! Never in words, 
of course, but in every look, and step, and gest- 
ure. Was she not first in all her classes? Had 
not she long ago given up prose composition 
and devoted herself to poetry alone?—poetry, 
too, of adeeply gloomy and reflective cast, the 
scenes of which were located principally in 
graveyards or in death chambers. 

“My mind,” she wrote in her diary, “has ear- 
ly been turned from the frivolities of life to 
graver themes. There is so little time given us 
here, that none of it can be wasted in the jests 
and trifling with which my schoolmates consume 
their time.” 

But, excepting to write enormous quantities 
of despendent rhymes, and to fill page after 
page of her diary with such lucubrations as 
these, it was difficult to discover in what way 
Jenny employed her time differently from her 
comrades. 

Now it was possibly owing to family reasons 
that Jenny’s mind early assumed this progres- 
sive direction. Her mother’s brother, Prof Lang- 
ton, was not only a man of science, but an emi- 
nent humanitarian,—the leader in prison re- 
form, and other as helpful schemes for the aid 
of his brother men. 

He had been in Europe for many years,—so 
many that Jenny had not seen him since she was 
ababy. She knew that he had given both for- 
tune and life to his great work; that he was the 
companion of men whom the world ranked fore- 
most in its esteem; and it was not unnatural, 
therefore, that he should become a heroin her 
eyes; a judge to whom she must refer all her ac- 
tions. She pictured him as a white-haired old 
man, bent under the weight of the world’s mis- 
ery, and worn with striving to remove it. 

In two months he was coming home for a vis- 
it to his sister, and Jenny was determined he 
should be satisfied with her. ° 

“He shall net find me a giggling, silly child,” 
she said to herself, walking more erect, and 
composing her face into what she considered a 
grave dignity. And she devoted still more as- 
siduously the full powers of her mind to the 
study of herself. 

The truth is, she had been busy at this kind of 
work for two or three years. Every memoir or 
novel she read, she compared herself with the 
heroine, and altered or adjusted her character 
accordingly. 

She had a list of her own faults and virtues, 
and every time she yiclded to one or practised 
the other, she made a note of it, summing up the 
whole at the end of each week, month and year. 

Acertain portion of every day was given to 
meditation on the shortness of life and the great 
uses thereof, and to composing poems thereon. 
Very little time, naturally, was left for any 

thing else. Indeed, she looked upon her sister 
Bess, who was always busy either at work or 
play, with a silent contempt. She did not dare 
to feel contempt for her mother and father; she 
only expressed astonishment that they could de- 
vote so much precious, immortal time to super- 
intending a mill or overseeing a house. 

“When one thinks of the amount of crime in 
the world,” she wrote, ‘‘and of the judgment day 
approaching, how can we give one thought to the 
preparation of meals or children’s dresses?” 

Prof. Langton was to be at home in Novem- 
ber. It was now the beginning of September, 
and the first of Jenny’s vacation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan had gone up to town for acouple of 
days, leaving Jenny and Bess as housekeepers, 
or rather Bess, for our heroine considered herself 
superior to superintending such ordinary affairs 
as those of chamber or kitchen. 

Mr. Morgan’s house stood near his mill, ina 
quiet valley With the cottages of his opera- 

tives, and a blacksmith, carpenter’s shop and 
church, it formed a little village of its own. 
Jenny, the morning after her mother’s depart- 
ure, started by daybreak on her usual walk, and 
returned only in season for breakfast. Now, as 
is the case with many families in the country, 
their cook was not of the Brahmin caste of cooks, 
by any means. Jenny was not surprised, there- 
fore, to mect Bess, her chubby face redder than 
usual, on her way from the kitehen, helping 
serve the breakfast. 

“Did you broil the steak, Bess?” she said, tak- 
ing off her hat. 

“Yes. We're a little late, too. I had the 
children’s baths to attend to, you know, as mam- 


could not find his shoes, and Toosey screamed— 


children are all right now, I dare say.” 


how she did scream!”’ 
“Very well, very well!” impatiently. ‘What 
trifles your little head is full of, Bess! The 


“O yes. They’re all seated in a row, waiting 
for breakfast, on their best behavior. It is the 
drollest sight. There’s a stranger here, you 
know,” lowering her voice. 

“No, I did not know,” indifferently; for stran- 
gers on business with their father were daily 
guests. ; 

“Yes. An old friend of papa. Mr. John, I 
think he called himself. Now that is all right, 
Hannah,” placing the last dish. ‘Please ask 
Mr. John in to breakfast.” 

It was a very nice breakfast, though Bess had 
been its cook. The cloth, too, was snowy white, 
the napkins prettily folded, a vase of dewy flow- 
ers in the centre. Bess carried her dainty gay 
notions into even the housekeeping, already. 
She made a pretty frontispiece to the table, 
standing behind the urn, a ruffled white apron 
pinned or her plump little figure, her curly 
brown hair about her rosy, smiling face. 

Mr. John carved the meat and cut it for the 
children as if he had been used to being at the 
head of the table all his life. He and Bess 
laughed at Toosey’s funny chatter, and Patsy’s 
queer, sober ways, until the two boys, Simon 
and Joe, began to relax from their unnatural 
solemnity and made approaches to intimacy 
with the stranger. 

“Do you ever go a fishin’?” said Simon. 
“Would you like to go this morning? Joe and 
me’s goin’ down to Grubb’s Hole. I’ve got the 
bait alf ready,” pulling out a box of worms from 
his pocket, and stretching it over the table to 
show them. ‘“Them’s fat fellers, I tell yer.” 
“Yes, and so are you. Attend more to fishing 
than grammar, I suspect?” 

“Yes, indeed, he does,” said Bess, blushing fu- 
riously. “But there is no school for hoys, sir. 
You must not expect too much from Simon and 
Joe. Mother teaches them, and I help.” 

“And your sister?” said Mr. John, looking at 
Jenny, at whom he had directed many keen, cu- 
rious glances. 

“No; I have no time to devote to such things. 
The boys will learn to manage their moods and 
tenses right, some time; and if they do not, it is 
a trifling matter.” 

She was silent after that. Mr. John was a 
man of middle age, stout, comfortable-looking, 
with a face brimful of cheerfulness and good 
humor, and a laughing, inspiring voice. 

His jokes and fun, which delighted Bess and 
the children, disgusted her. ‘How can a man 
go jesting through life in that way?’ she 
thoucht, indignantly. 

“Where are you going now?” Mr. John asked 
the children when they gathered round him af- 
ter breakfast. 

“Beth hath theool,” said Patsy. 

“Then we'll go to theool. Out under the trees, 
eh? Bess knows how to choose her school- 
room.” 

Bess was a little frightened when he came up 
with Patsy in his arms. “I’m a poor teacher 
without mamma to direct me,” she said. “But 
we do the best we can.” 

“T’ll help,” said Mr. John, taking Patsy off 
into a class by herself. 

Jenny, sitting apart reading, curled her lipa 
little, at hearing the patient pains he took to 
show her the difference between d and b. 

“Try it again, Patsy. If it’s ever so little a 
thing, it’s worth while to do it right.” 

When school was over, Bess brought out a bas- 
ket of mending, and sat where she could watch 
the little ones at their play. 

Mr. Jolin had, much to Jenny’s annoyance, 
seated himself beside her. 

“You do not sew?” he said, glancing at 
Bessy’s overloaded basket and lap. 

“No; mamma and Bessy look over my things. 
I have more important things to do.”’ 

“More important than to help your mother?” 

“I do not think that time was given us to 
waste in stitching and snipping,” said Jenny, 
haughtily. 

She rose soon afterward and retired to her own 
room, where she composed a melancholy sonnet 
to “Benignant Sorrow,” before noon. 

After dinner she met Mr. John in the hall. 
“Your sister and I are going down to the woods 

with the children to see the people at their pic- 
nic,” he said. ‘Your father has given them a 
half holiday, I hear, and they have a band of mu- 
sic, and all kinds of innocent fun down there. 
Won’t you come?” 

Jenny thanked him and refused. She could 
not help adding, rebukingly, “that it was incom- 
prehensible to her how rational beings could so 
foolishly amuse themselves when there was such 





ma’s gone, and Patsy tore her apron, and Bob 


great work to be done in the world,” thinking, 
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“There certainly is work for us all in the 
world,” said Mr. John. “Have you found 
yours?” 

“Tt will come to me,” said Jenny. “I am pre- 
paring myself for it. I am writing a little now.” 
She drew out the sonnet and handed it to him. 
The girls at school and the teachers, too, had la- 
belled her a genius, and she thought it was 
known of all men. 

“*Benignant Sorrew,’ eh?” said Mr. John. 
He glanced at Jenny’s set, solemn face, her cur- 
ly hair, flattened tizht and twisted gravely up 
behind, and a queer smile played about his 
mouth. 

“My dear young lady, allow me to ask you, 
Have you lost any friends by death?” 

Te” 

“Are you in trouble of any kind, peeuniary or 
otherwise?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Lungs, stomach, liver in good working or- 
der? Divestion all right?” 

“T suppose so,” indignantly. “I really don’t 
think that such matters are werthy of my atten- 
tion.” 

“Then if you are healthy and without trouble, 
why are you nota rational, efficient helper in 
the world, like your sister?” 

“Bess! !” with mingled amazement and con- 
tempt. 

“Yes, Bess! What work God puts into her 
hands she does heartily and thoroughly. More 
than that, while you poetize about benignant 
sorrow, she is benignant cheerfulness. Believe 
me, my child, what the world needs is workers, 
—people who make sunshine by their cheerful- 
ness and by working for others; and any man 
or woman who adds one shadow of needless, pre- 
meditated gloom to its real clouds, commits a 
silly and wicked deed against himself, and his 
fellow-men, and God.” 

Jenny drew back, astonished and frightened. 
There was acertain power in what this man said 
that forced conviction on her. 

Who could he be? 

At that moment a carriage drove up from 
the station, and her father’s voice was heard, 
exclaiming, “Bless my heart! There’s John!” 
And her mother, springing out, threw herself 
into his arms, crying, “Brother! brother!” 
So it was that Jenny met her hero, and was 
shown her folly. 
—_———_+oo—___—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE KNITTING-WORK PARTY. 
By Sophie May. 
It was long ago, in the days when your grand- 
mother was a little girl, she had been begging 
her mamma—dear old lady, she is dead long 
ago—to let her invite some of her schoolmates 
to supper. 
“Tt is such a busy time,’’ said Mrs. Satterlee; 
“don’t you see how much spinning I have to do? 
How can I stop to cook a supper for a dozen lit- 
tle girls?” 
“©, but mother, I can cook it myself. I’m ten 
years old, and I know how to maké gingerbread 
and cup custards.” 
“And what will you do for bread?” 
*Q, there’s always bread encugh. Little girls 
don’t eat much, and twelve wouldn’t make any 
difference, you know!” 
“But what will you give them for sauce? The 
dried apples are all gone, andI can’t spare any 
preserves; I am saving those for sickness.” 
Peggy thought a moment. 
“Well, they can have molasses. 
ses ever and ever so much.” 
Mrs. Satterlee looked amused. 
“There, mother, you smile, and now I know 
you’ll say yes. We won’t trouble you; we'll 
play out in the barn.” 
“But there’s your knitting,” said Mrs. Satter- 
lee, hesitating. “You know I’m ina hurry about 
father’s socks.” 
“Yes, mother, O yes. Why can’t it be a knit- 
ting party? I’vejustthought. I lask the girls 
to bring their work, and then we’ll measure 
yarns. Now, won’t that be grand?” 
“Well, Pegzy, ’ve a great mind to say yes, 
for that sounds to me like a very sensible kind 
of a party, and will be setting a good example. 
Go and see if your sisters are willing to help 
you, and if they are, and you won’t trouble me, 
I don’t know as I care.” 
“O, thank you, thank you, mamma,” cried 
Peggy, skipping off in great glee to the kitchen. 


Tlike molas- 


and some milk!”’ 


ing brown bread. 





as she spoke, of her Uncle Langton. 


“Let’s see, I made some cup custards once, and 
what was the rule? I believe it was three eggs 


“What is it? What has happened?’ asked 
Susan, who stood at the kneading-trough, mix- 


“I’m going to have aknitting-work party, and 
cook it myself! Let me have a pan and aspoon!”’ 


“you don’t suppose mother is going to let that 
child”? —— 

“O, but she is; she knew you’d be willing. 
Nothing but molasses for sauce, andI can make 
the gingerbread. I didn’t das ask for cake.” 
Sally and Susan, who were as kind as older 
sisters can possibly be, lauched heartily, and 
told Pegey to run out to the barn and get some 
ergs, and then go and give her invitations; for 
the sake of such a good little girl as she was 
they didn’t mind doing a little extra work now 
and then. 

“Only you must sct the table, and wait on 
your company yourself; we can’t do that.’ 

A happy child was Peggy, as she went from 
house to house, asking the girls to her “knitting- 
work party.”” Every body was charmed, and 
every body came, of course, and arrived by two 
o’clock, or earlier. 

Mrs. Satterlee stopped her work long enouch 
to put marks with red thread into each girl’s 
knitting. 

“There,”’ said she, “at four o’clock I'll come 
and see which has beat. I must be the one to 
judge, for there is a difference in your yarn; 
some is finer than others. Now I will leave you, 
and I hope you’ll have a nice time.” 

As they sat very busy with their knitting, they 
heard, from time to time, the tender bleating of 
a lamb in the barn. 

“That’s my little cosset,” said Peggy. “I'll 
show her to you, when we get dene knitting.” 
“But what’s*the use to wait?” said Persis 
Russell. ‘“Let’s run out and look, and right 
back again.” 

The lamb just then began to bleat louder, and 
in a very touching tone, as if she felt lonesome, 
and was calling for company. With one accord 
the girls started for the door, all but Peggy. 
“Well, run along, if you want to,” said she; 
“T’ll come in a minute.” 

“O, but we don’t want you to keep on knit- 
ting; ’twouldn’t be fair.” 

“I won’t knit another stitch. What do you 
suppose? I just want to sweep up the hearth; 
don’t you see?” 

Peggy’s eyes were shining with a bright, but 
wicked light. If she could only pick out the 
mark her mother had put in her work, and sew 
another in, lower down! A black satin work- 
bag was hanging on a nail, by the window, and 
in the bottom of the bag was a needlebook with 
the very needle and red thread Mrs. Satterlee 
had used to put in the marks. 

The girls ran out without the slightest suspi- 
cion of any thing wrong; but Peggy’s heart 
beat so, she could scarcely make the stitch. She 
put it in almost an inch below the right place 
-—ah, deceitful Peggy !—and picked out the first 
stitch with a pair of scissors. Then she swept 
the hearth, just flirting the broom atit, and ran, 
trembling, out to the girls. 

They were so delighted with the lamb, that 
they did not notice any thing strange about 
Peggy. 

“Come,” said she, as fast as she could talk, 
“Jet’s go right back, and when it’s four o'clock, 
we'll come out again, and play ‘Ring, Round, 
Rosy,’ and ‘Hide and Coop,’ and every thing 
else.” 

The children were quite ready to go back, and 
for half an hour, their fingers flew merrily. 

“We won’t look at other folks’ work,’’ said 
Pexgy, nervously, “but keep our eyes right on 
our own. Why, Persis Russell, how fast you 
do knit!” 

The clock in the next room struck four. 


But Mrs. Satterlee did remember. She came 
in with a pleasant smile for all the little girls, 
and they brought her their knitting work, with 
blushing faces, for children in those days were 
more bashful than they are now. 


Mrs. Satterlee took the thirteen pieces of knit- 
ting-work, and laid them all down together. 
Little Polly Lane had knit the least of any one, 
which was not strange, for she was the youngest; 
Nancy Shaw came next; then Ellen Rice, and 
Phebe Snow. Persis Russell was the oldest, and 
known to be a very smart girl. Her stocking 
was seamed, and she had knit a longer piece 
than Mary Jane Cullen, another smart girl; but 
strange to say, not a single one had done as well 
as Peggy. 

Mrs. Satterlee was surprised. She had not 
supposed Peggy could knit as fast as Persis Rus- 
sell, who was twelve years old; but here was 
Peggy’s stocking right before her; it was finer 
than Persis Russell’s, and yet the mark was half 
an inch lower down. 

“Well, I’m sure I didn’t expect this,” said Mrs. 
Satterlee; “but I shall have to give it up that 
Peggy has beat. You may come here, and see 
for yourselves.” 

The girls looked. No, there could not be any 
mistake. Some of them did feel disappointed. 





“Now, Sally,” said Susan to her older sister, 


Mary Jane Cullen had supposed if anybody beat 











“There, now, if mother doesn’t remember’— - 
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her, it would be Persis Russell; and Persis knew 
her own fingers had moved faster than Peggy’s; 
but how Peggy had got ahead ef her! She 
must be the smartest girl in the town of Con- 
cord, and only ten years old! Persis wished she 
could hide her head somewhere. ; 

It was a great triumph, but Peggy did not put 
on any airs; indeed, she seemed rather sober, 
after all. 

They played noisy games for an hour, and 
then she said she must go in and set the table, 
for this was her own party, and she wasn’t going 
to treuble her mother. 

“What a very smart girl!” said the visitors, 
looking at one another after she had gone. 

When supper was ready, Persis Russell sat at 
one end of the table, and Peggy sat at the ether 
to pour out the tea. It was currant leaf tea, let 
me tell you, but it was droll eneugh to see little 
Peggy pouring it out. 

“Pegzy,” said Mary Jane, “did you make this 
bread ?” 

“No,” replied the host 
fast; “I never.”’ 

“And you didn’t make the gingerbread, I 
guess; it looks real good.” 

Peggy was willing the girls should think she 
had done every tiling; but her conscience trou- 
bled her after so much wickedness, and she an- 
swered, with molasses in her mouth,— 

“Well, I stirred it. No, I didn’t make it.” 

Persis felt better when she heard that. 

“Who made the custards?” asked she. 
see these little guests were not very polite. 

“Well, Sally made those; but I hunted up the 
eges.”” 

“O, I can hunt up eggs,” cried little Polly 
Lane. 

“There, there!’’ said Polly Stevens, ‘‘my moth- 
er said I might have a knittmg-work party, if I'd 
have it just the way Peegy did, and I was afraid 
I couldn’t, but now I'll tell her now Peggy didu’t 
have to cook things.” 

“Weil, if you do have a party, I hope Peggy 
won’t begin to knit till the rest of us get started,” 
said Mary Jane Cullen, “for I don’t think it’s 
fair.” 

“O, I don’t always knit as fast asI did this 
afternoon,” said Peggy, faintly. 

She had begun to feel ashamed of herself; and 

at seven o’clock, when the girls had all gone 
home, she felt more ashamed still. 
. “Did you have a good time?” asked kind sis- 
ter Sally, who was churning in the back-room. 
“I think they all behaved very well. I liked 
your party.” 

“Yes; we had a pretty good time,’ replied 
Pegzy, watching the dash, as it moved up and 
down, and the cream oozed out around the little 
hole in the cover. 

“There, there, go away!’ said Sally, at last. 
“*You’ve stood here helping yourself to cream for 
quarter of an hour. ’Twill make you down sick.” 

Peggy sighed, but did not really know why. 
Perhaps it was all knitting-work ; perhaps it was 
partly cream; and she wasn’t sure but some of 
it was molasses. 

She went to bed, but could not get to sleep, 
and fell to crying, all by herself in the dark. 
Her mother heard her, and went in to ask what 
was the matter. 

“My little sister Abby! I want to see my little 
sister Abby! That s what!?’ 

“But you never saw your sister Abby. 
died before you were born.” 

“I know it, mamma. I never saw her, and 
that’s why I want to sec her now.” 

“But she is in heaven, my child.” 

“Well, I know it, and that makes me feel 
sorry.” 

“Ts that all you are crying about, Peggy? I 
am afraid something happened wrong at your 
party.” 

“QO mamma, I’m ashamed to tell! 
ate too much molasses—I—I”— 

“Well, daughter? And what else?” 

“T ate too much cream off the churn—I—I”— 

Mrs. Satterlee waited, patiently. 

“TI picked out the mark you put into my knit- 
ting-work — there! And I sewed in another!” 
cried she, desperately. ‘There, that’s just what 
Idid! If I hadn’t, I couldn’t have beat!” 

Mrs. Satterlee was too much surprised and 
distressed to speak. 

“O, mother, I knew you’d feel bad! 
shall | do?”’ 

“It was a dreadful, dreadful thing, Peggy!’ 

“I know it, mother, and I wish I hadn’t ever 
done it. I wish I hadn’t hada party. I wish— 
O dear, O dear! I'm 80 sorry !’’ 

“What kind of sorry is it?” asked Mrs. Satter= 
lee. ‘How does it make you feel?” 

“O, 1 feel it right in here where my hand is! 
It’s a little speck of it mrolasses, and some cream; 
but ’most all of it’s knitting-work.” 

“Well, dear; but are you willing to let the 
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myself, and go tell the girls.” 


morning.” 


if I don’t do it right off! First thing before 


“O, yes. Iwant to get. right up, and dress 


“‘Well, you may do it the first thing in the 


“There, I’m glad! for Pattie Stevens is going 
to have a knitting-work party; and I was trying 
to wait till then; but seems as if I should choke 


breakfast, may I, mother?” 

“Yes, darling. And if you feel like this, I be- 
lieve it is what you call the good kind of sorry. 
And now we will tell our heavenly Father all 
about it, and I am sure He will forgive you 
freely.” 





For the Companion. 


A HARD FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


Two farmers of Central California, named Brinley 
and Gaultz, were spending some days at one of their 
ranches, twenty miles from old San Martin, and 
seven miles from Camp Stickney, when one of them 
(Brinley) fell ill with fever, and took to his bunk. 
Fever, however, was not the only foe to be feared 
in the lewland or “‘bottom,”’ where they were. The 
Apaches sometimes found their way to Cienega de 
Pinos after blood and plunder, and only courage and 
cunning could protect the settlers when they made 
the place a visit. 
One can imagine how likely a sick man was to get 
the worst of it, if set upon by even a single Indian, 
but with that odds against him multiplied by thirty, 
his chance of escape was small indeed. The lodge 
which the two men occupied was a substantial one, 
built of adobes, (sun-dried bricks,) and fitted with 
port-holes for defence against Indians. Another sim- 
ilar lodge stood at a short distance on the ranch, but 
it was empty. 
Very early the next morning after Brinley com- 
plained of being unwell, Gaultz, his companion, 
went toaspring, near the other lodge, to get him 
some water. While there a noise startled him. He 
looked and saw that the hut, which he supposed to 
be empty, was full of Apaches! 
Dropping his bucket he started to run back, but a 
ball, fired by an Indian, pierced his body and he fell. 
Brinley heard the report of the gun. Forgetting 
his fever, he sprang up to seize his rifle. 
From the door he could see through the gray dawn 
the forms of a dozen or more savages gathered round 
the prostrate body of his companion. 
Rushing out, he fired two shots from his revolver 
so suddenly, and with such fatal effect, that the In- 
dians rushed from Gaultz, for the other hut. They 
did not know how many white men there might be 
upon the ranche. 
Brinley lost no time in assisting his wounded com- 
panion to rise and escape into their lodge. This was 
done in safety, though several shots were fired after 
them. 
The fight now beguninearnest. Gaultz was in too 
much pain to handle a gun, and could help but little 
in the defence, and Brinley, weakened by fever, 
could not long fight single-handed against a swarm of 
bloodthirsty savages. Apparently, the men were at 
the mercy of the savages, who now gathered, hoot- 
ing and chattering, round their little fort. There 
must have been thirty of them. 
Brinley’s rifle was a breech-loader, and he could 
fire very rapidly. Had he been well, and in no dan- 
ger of running short of ammunition, he could have 
picked off the Indians, one at’a time, as long as they 
were within range. But now, with all his advan- 
tage of shelter, the enemy was too strong for him. 
However, he made a brave fight and a desperate 
one. Gaultz tried to aid him, at first, by putting 
the charges into the two rifles they had with them, 
so that his friend could keep a loaded gun in his 
hand all the time; but the wounded man’s strength 
was soon gone. 
The door of the lodge was barricaded and tolera- 
bly secure, and the Indians,in order to fire their 
shots at the inmates with any effect, must expose 
themselves to the bold man behind the port-holes. 
They soon got sick of the latter method, but not be- 
fore Brinley had received a bad hurt in the groin—a 
painful but not dangerous wound. 
In spite of this, however, he kept up the war with 
heroic resolution. Half dressed, his eyes bloodshot 
for want of sleep, and staring with excitement, his 
mouth parched, and his flesh and blood burning 
with fever, he fought for life like a tiger in his den. 
Completely besieged, he was forced to turn his at- 
tention on almost all sides at once, and considering 
his weakness and the necessary rapidity of his move- 
ments, it was wonderful that he made his shots tell 
so well. But though his hands trembled, he rarely 
failed to hit his mark. 
The very fearfulness and pressure of his danger, 
and the knowledge that he could not afford to throw 
away a single charge, seemed to string his nerves far 
his desperate work. 
Once the head of an Indian appeared simultane- 
ously at each of the two windows, levelling death at 
him. With the contents of one barrel of his revolv- 
er he felled one of the savages, and turning instant- 
ly, sent a second charge into the glaring eyes of the 
other. 
After this, the Indians kept away from the win- 
dows, and Brinley Teached them through the port- 
holes. 
The determined resistance made by Brinley mod- 
erated their boldness considerably. At one time 
more than half the savages actually withdrew from 
the fight. Ten Apaches lay dead on the ground, 
and others had wounds that badly indisposed them. 





girls know?” 


But Brinley’s cartridges were almost gone, and 


foul with rapid use. Every minute he expected to | 
find himself helpless; and the savages were numer- | 
ous enough still to make short work with him as | 
soon as they could reach him. Fortunately, just as | 
he was dreading the worst, they ceased hostilities | 
and drew off. 

It was still early in the morning, for the smart 
siege fight, just described, had occupied but a very | 
short time. Brinley waited, knowing well enough | 
that his assailants would return te the siege. And 
come they did, sooner than he expected them. } 
They ran in single file up to the front of the lodge, 
and in a few moments the smell of smoke reached | 
him through the port-holes. The wretches had set | 
the roof on fire! 

Brinley now gave up all hope of escape, and only 
thought of selling his life as dearly as possible. 
When the fire had spread so as almost to stifle him 
with smoke and heat, he went to the side of his 
wounded companion to urge him to try to rise and 
make arush from the hut. It was better te make 
one last bold leap, and die fighting, than to lie there 
and be burned. But it was all over with poor Gaultz. 
He breathed his last while his friend stood over him. 
Securing the dead man’s revolver, and holding fast 
to his rifle, Brinley silently drew aside the fastening 
of the door, and, with a terrific yell, rushed into the 
very faces of the Indians. The fury of his onset 
made them give back, and before one of them could 
rush at him he had killed three with the revolver. 
He ran with all his might till he reached the tall 
grass in the “bottom,” into which he threw himself, 
exhausted. Astonish t,and fear of his deadly 
weapons, and perhaps the greater desire for plunder, 
kept the Indians from following him, though they 
sent after him several scattering shots that did no 
harm. 

It is likely that they came to the conclusion that 
his death was not worth the lives it would cost to 
accomplish it, for they certainly did not find him if 
they searched for him. ” 

After making a clean sweep of every thing on the 
ranche, the Apaches went away, and Brinley, thank- 
ful for his unexpected deliverance, left his hiding- 
place and set off in the direction of Camp Stickney. 
His wound pained him sorely, and his progress was 
so slow, that at times he barely dragged himself 
along, but he reached the camp in safety, that night, 
having been all day making a journey of seven miles. 
WALEs. 





—_+or—__— 
GOODNESS. 
Say not that wealth, or rark, or power, 
Or crowns confer true glory; 
’Tis goodness that survives the hour, 
And reads the best in story ; 
And though obscure the good man’s name, 
’Tis glorious still, though lost to fame. 
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A FUNERAL AT SEA. 


For more than two months we had been lying 
some fourteen miles below Canton, at a large com- 
mercial town, called Whampoa, waiting for our car- 
go of silk and tea, with which we were to proceed 
on our return voyage to England. Both officersand 
crew of the Ringdove talked of the long-expetted 
boat loads of goods, for the season had been most 
unhealthy, and already we had lost three or four of 
our best men. 

In that part of the world, death often claims his 
victims after a fearfully short notice. I have seena 
man hale and in the pride of his strength, in the 
morning, and before evening had deepened into 
night he was cold in death. 

Our crew were more or less affected by climatic 
sickness, and when the cargo had been stowed away, 
and the Ringdore made’sail down the river ‘‘Bocca 
Tigris,”’ right glad we were to be out in the open sea. 

No new cases of fever occurred, but there was 
one of our number who, shortly before leaving 
Whampoa, had been down with it, and its effects 
clung to him with a tenacity that would not yield to 
medical treatment. 

O’Hara was his name. He was an Irishman, the 
son of aclergyman, helding a beneficein Belfast. He 
was universally liked for his frank, dashing quali- 
ties, as well as his gentlemanly deportment, and en- 
gaging manners. 

His was one of those faces one does not easily for- 
get. Fair and handsome, with blue eyes, full of ani- 
mation, and his bright face set off with a profusion 
of light curly hair, he was a most pleasant compan- 
ion. 

But the bracing north-easter failed to bring him 
health, and as the days passed by he grew weaker 
and weaker. His eyes became languid, and his step, 
once so spirited and buoyant, was heavy and feeble. 

The gallant ship sped on her course, and fair winds 
soon carried her through the Straits of Sunda, and 
across the Indian ocean, till the Cape of Good Hope 
was rounded. 

The captain gave the sick midshipman fhe best 
cabin in the cuddy, and every one strove to smooth 
his feeble steps down the terrible path that all of us 
must tread. In spite of his sufferings, which at 
times were acute, and his gradually increasing sense 
of weakness, he bore up with surprising fortitude. 
Only once, when he tried to lift the lid of his sea- 
chest, but found his strength gone, did I see him 
give way to tears. 

During the sweltering, breezeless days fhat fol- 
lowed, with the blazing sun overhead, and the equal- 
ly sultry nights, the poor fellow used to sit or lie in 
the shade, or in the cabin, gasping and fainting from 
the great heat. At last, he was unable to leave his 
berth, but was quite calm and resigned. 

As the Ringdove neared the Azores, it became evi- 








fatal news, broken to him by his friend, the dector, 
without exhibiting much emotion. He merely fixed 
his eyes with a look of unutterable sadness, but 
never spoke a word. Presently he expressed a wish 
to be left alone, and for more than two hours no one 


| went ngar him. He was now so much worse that the 


surgeon forbade any visitors in his cabin. 

On the second day after the sad news had been 
told him, he insisted upon seeing all of his mess- 
mates. We went in by twos and threes. He lay in 
his narrow bed, with his body half raised, and seem- 
ing so slight as scarcely to cause the soft pillows to 
be indented by the pressure. He looked so fair and 
frail, that it seemed almost as though he was a spirit, 
and his large eyes were lustrous with a brilliance 
that we knew foreboded death. I have seen death- 
beds since, but never one like this. He spoke in halt- 
ing, hollow accents, and in a few words of earnest 
entreaty, urged us to live the better life that God de- 
sires, and to avoid the levity and worldliness that had 
characterized his own career. He ended by express- 
ing his gratitude that @od, in His great mercy, had 
blessed him by giving him a hope of pardon and ac- 
ceptance in Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

Before midnight he was dead. On the following 
morning preparations were made to commit the 
body to its grave beneath the waters. All day the 


| crew did their work in a quiet manner, for the pres- 


ence of death on shipboard, almost without an ex- 

ception, exerts a subduing influence even on the 

roughest sailor. The ensign was hoisted at half mast, 

and at sunset the ship’s company were mustered in 

their best clothes on quarter-deck. Then a party of 
four men entered the cabin to bring up the body. It 

weighed hardly more than that of a young child, 

and was simply sewed up in a hammock, with a 
round shot at the feet. 

How strange to think that every seaman, when he 
turns in for the night, knows that he is reposing in 
what would be his coffin were he to die at sea! bed 
and winding-sheet in one. 

The corpse was laid on a grating, with the folds of 
the Union Jack spread on the neatly-sewn hammock. 
The wind was aft, so the ceremony took place on the 
starboard side of the quarter-deck. The service for 
the dead, prescribed by the ritual of the English 
church—at all times beautiful and solemn—is, per- 
haps, never so impressive as when performed at sea, 
On this occasion every thing heightened the feeling 
of sadness and religious awe. The respect and affec- 
tion in which the dead youth was held; the fortitude 
with which, though so young, he had borne his se- 
vere and long-protracted sufferings; the fact of his 
dying when so near his native land; and last, but 
certainly not the least, the softening influence in- 
spired by the beauty and serenity of the evening, 
made the ceremonial more than ordinarily affecting. 
The body was laid tenderly on the grating, to which 
was fastened aline. The oflicers and sailors gath- 
ered round, with hats off and heads bent low, as the 
captain, in a subdued voice, read the funeral service. 
When he came to the most thrilling part, which 
says, ‘‘We, therefore, commit his body to the ground, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’’ he read, 
instead, “We, therefore, commit his body to the 
deep, to await the resurrection, when the quick and 
the dead must stand before God.”’ As these words 
were sadly uttered, the grating, with its burden, 
was passed through the yawning port into the sea, 
The dull sound of the parting waves, which those 
who have once heard can never forget, and which 
the stillness reigning around seemed to make more 
startling, told us that all that was mortal of our ship- 
mate had been launched from sight forever. 

There was one other circumstance connected with 
our voyage, that, perhaps, merits a passing chroni- 
cle, the more so as it illustrated a popular supersti- 
tion very prevalent at sea. 

All hands, myself among the number, had noticed, 
for days, a huge shark following in our wake. Ev- 
ery evening, when the night had begun to close in, 
as we leaned over the taffrail watching the small 
whirlpools eddying and gurgling round the ship’s 
stern, we looked for the shark, and there, down in 
the black depths astern, could be seen the long, ghost- 
ly body of the fish, as it glided stealthily asa shad- 
ow through the water, but leaving along track of 
phosphoric light in its trail, like a comet through 
the heavens. 

Of course the creature followed us during the day, 
but it was not visible. But regularly, at nightfall, it 
made its appearance in our wake, with its long body 
clearly defined, and lighting up the sea one minute 
and then gradually diminishing as it sunk down be- 
low the keel. 

This fish followed the Ringdove persistently for 
more than three weeks, and the old sailors, when 
they saw it, used to shake their heads and look ner- 
vous. It was at the stern of the ship the night be- 
fore the young midshipman’s death, but from that 
time was seen no more. 

Veteran ‘‘salts’’ declared this ghostly agmpany was 
an omen of death, and in this coincidence they 
thought the omen was fulfilled. 
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WATER UNDEK THE EARTH. 


It has been remarked that the water from the ar- 
tesian wells is derived from great distances. This 
was shown in a boring at Tours, France, from which, 
when the borer was withdrawn, quantities of sand 
and small snail shells were ejected, which, without 
doubt, found their way there from the mountains of 
Auvergne, thirty miles distant. Eels and small fish 
have been found in the water of artesian wells, which 
shows that there is sometimes direct communication 
through the strata with distant ponds or superficial 
accumulations of water. The water whieh falls up- 
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through pervious strata, often finds vent in the 
sea, and thus the curious spectacle is afforded of 
a fresh-water spring bubbling up through a mass 
of salt water. Humboldt mentions such a spring 
as occurring at the mouth of the Rio Sargatros, 
off Cape Caloche, four hundred yards from land. 
The inhabitants of Syracuse obtain excellent 
fresh water by rowing off in boats into the salt 
sea, and dipping it up into vessels as it rises to 
the surface from the orifice below. It is difficult 
to conceive of any thing more paradoxical than 
this. 
—_— — +r —---— 


LETTERS FROM TEXAS. 
In Camp, Srx MILES 
as Fort McK 

Dear M.,—You would pity me if you had seen 
me at four this afternoon. We had just come to 
a halt for the night. Our last five miles were so 
horrible that I shudder to think of them. <A ride 
over the Giant’s Causeway would not be so bad, 
I verily believe. I am just now singing in my 
heart, though my bones are so sore, because it 
will be Sunday, to-morrow, and we are all to 
haveadayof rest! Thinkofit! Why you don’t 
know what rest means, sitting in your pleasant 
parlor, dozing over your books and newspapcrs. 
Think of us, so weary and almost “bone-broke,”’ 
as the “kunnel” says. 

Well, here we are, on a lovely plateau that is 
covered with mesqnite grass, and dotted by a 
few wild cotton trees, bright with blossoms The 
men are building fires at a little distance, and 
some are unloading the cooking-utensils and 
dishes. 


FROM)? 
, TEXAS, 








You have no idea how picturesque it is;—on 
the right, our horses and provision-train; on the 
left, the officers, grouped in consultation; far 
beyond, the sombre ranges of mountains, peak 
above peak, standing in silent grandeur, with 
their mighty rifts, or canons, showing deepest 
shadows here and there; and, above all, a sky of 
the softest, clearest bluc, untouched by a cloud. 

Anne says she feels as if she were in Wonder- 
land, and, indeed, so do I. 

While they were unloading the mules, we were 
glad enough to walk about alittle The “kun- 
nel” went with us, to keep us out of danger, 
though we did not go out of sight of the camp. 

We found a beautiful little hollow, and in it a 
perfect garden-plat of cactus in blossom, the 
brightest, most vivid colors I ever saw in my 
life. Some of them looked like cups of gold, 
others flamed like rubies, and still others seemed 
to have stolen all the tints of the rainbow. 





It seemed almost a pity that they live their 
lovely lives in this secluded spot, and so seldom 
make human eyes glad. I wonder if the roam- 
ing bands of Indians who now and then cross 
the plains, ever stop to admire these beautiful 
things? I should notcare to see a flower in their 
hands, and a dozen scalps or so hanging from 
the saddle. 

Presently, the “‘kunnel” turned our attention 
to a large fly that had lighted on a tall emerald 
spike. 

“See dat ar’, missee,”’ he ejaculated; “dat am 
de Spanish fly, wha’ dey make de blisters of. 
Don’t go too near, missee; he’s an ugly customer, 
I dispect; but he’s mighty harnsum.” 

Anne and Lowere eager to see, and beheld, not 
afly, but a beetle, the most brilliant creature | 
ever saw, of pale green. And at that moment, a 
pair of wings whirred in the solitude, and two 
of the sweetest little emerald birds sat down to- 
gether, and began to plume their darling little 
feathers. 

“Dem’s paroquets,” said 
mind for to ketch em.” 

“Not for worlds!’ said I. “Don’t startle them, 
Let us see what they will do.” 

I'm sure they talked, the wee little blessings, 
looking at each other so knowingly, bobbing 
their pretty heads, and swinging back and forth 
on the twig they had chosen. It was as good as 
a play to watch them. First, one would make a 


the kunnel. “I's a 





green crest, like a coquette who knows she is 
watched; then the other would answer; then they 
looked wisely in each others’ faces, and then 
kissed each other. They did; I saw it all myself; 
and Anne is ready to prove my assertion. 

At the bugle call, we walked slowly back to 
camp. A table had been improvised; I could not 
tell what of; but covered with a table-cloth, at ail 
events, in the colonel’s tent, and I never tasted 
so refreshing a cup of tea. 

You must know that, with canned milk, one 
could get up a delicious cup of tea in the Desert 
of Sahara. We quite forgot our weariness, past 
and to come; for we are not yet over the danger- 
ous part of our journey. 


Camping out Sunday. 
wast night, while Anne and I were airing our 
Spanish, the chaplain came to say that some of 
the men had their musical instruments with 
them, and we might, if we pleased, have music 
at the morrow’s services. 





We girls furbished up our memories, and found 
that we could recall a few verses of half-a-dozen 
hymns, and not long after, two flutes, a French 
horn and a piccolo were produced, and played 
the airs to our humming. 


The young private, Charley D., was owner of 


one of the flutes, andIam sure none but one | 


who had spent long years of study could play as 
he did. They stood outside the tent, by permis- 
sion of papa, after the candles were lighted, and 
played “Sweet Home’”’ so sweetly that I found 
the tears running down my cheeks, thinking of 
you all. 


Sunday.—It is a solemn thing to worship God | 


in the wilderness. Everybody was in readiness 
by ten o’clock; the business of breakfast over, 
shoes and boots blacked, and arrangements made 
for djnner. 

- The horses were picketed, and the men all sent 
forward. It seemed so strange, so thoroughly 
savage, to see guns, pistols, Knives, in the belts 
of the men, and the officers all armed! 

The chaplain gave out a hymn: 

“Come, ve who love the Lord, 
And let your joys be known.” 

I could hardly sing, I am so foolishly suscepti- 
ble to impressions; but Anne’s beautiful voice 
rang out, sweet and clear,and all the officers 
sang, and all the men. Ihave never in my life 
heard more effective singing. All seemed so 
sweet and holy! 
heavens fell upon us. I never felt so sure of 
God’s presence. It appeared to me that He would 
let nothing harm us. | think if a band of Indi- 
ans had been near, their crucl hands would have 
been helpless to injure us. 

Then came the sermon, listened to as I never 
listened before, and, at the close, I was ready to 
be so good! 

It was pleasant to find some of the nice straw- 
berry-jam Aunt Joan put up for us, on the din- 
ner-table. Do you want to know our bill of fare? 

A bunch of cactus blossoms. 

We didn’t eat them, but it did us good to look 
at them and inhale their fragrance. 

Roasted prairie chickens, which the boys had 
“brought down” the night before; little white 
biscuits; sweet potatoes, roasted; sume canned 
salmon; chipped beef; honey, and the delicious 
strawberry-jam, with bread, for dessert. 

Wasn’t that nice? I don’t think our cook 
could get up « better dinner than our soldiers 
did, for they all seemed to have a hand in it. 


Then we walked round the circle of the camp | 


two or three times, till the moon came out. 
Bonnieé Louise. 
co 
A TRUNK WITH CURIOUS THINGS IN IT, 

The following puzzle is said to have been com- 
posed by the Bishop of Oxford: 

Lhave atrunk with two lids, two caps, two 
musical instruments, two established measures, 
and a great number of articles a carpenter can- 
not dispense with; then I have always about me 


tiny throat-twitter, then turn and twist his little | two fine fish and a great number of smaller ones, 


The peace of the wide blue | 


two lofty trees, fine flowers and the fruit of an 
indigenous plant, two playful animals, and a 
number of smaller and less tame breed, a fine 
stag, some whips without handles, some weap- 
ons of warfare and a number of weathercocks, 
the steps of a hotel, the House of Commons on 
the eve of a division, two students or scholars, 
and some Spanish grandees to wait upon me. 

Answer.—The human body, eyclids, knee caps, 
drums of the ear, feet, nails, soles, muscles, 
palms, tulips, hips, calves, hairs, heart, lashes, 
arms, blades, veins, insteps, eyes and nose, pu- 
pils, tendons. 
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HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER. 





gan, caused the following exquisite hymn to be set 
| to a grave and solemn tune, and to be often sung to 

the organ by the choristers at St. Paul’s church, in 
| his own hearing, especially at the evening service: 
| «Wilt thou forgive that sin where I begun, 

Which was my sin though it were done before? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin through which I run, 

And do run still, though still Ido deplore? 

When thou hast done thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


“Wilt thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sins their door! 
| Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in a score? 
When thou hast done thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


“T have a sin of fear, that when I’ve run 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 
But swear by thyself that at my death thy Son 
Shall shine, as He shines now and heretofore; 
And having done that thou hast done; 
I fear no more.”’ 


a 
THE BRITISH BUDGET. 


The British Budget was opened in the House 
of Commons on the night of the 25th of March, 
by Mr. Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“The Budget,” and “opening the Budget,” 
are terms that belong almost exclusively to Eng- 
lish political business, as connected with finance, 
revenue, and expenditure. The French have 
something similar, but we believe it is only an 
imitation of the English practice. 

“The Budget” means the papers connected 
| with the financial statement of the British gov- 
ernment, made annually, by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. This statement has a close re- 
semblance to the annual Report that is made to 
the United States House of Representatives by 
our Secretary of the Treasury. 

“To open the Budget” is to make the state- 
ment of financial affairs to the House of Com- 
mons,—in other words, to lay down the financial 
position and policy of the government. 

Budget is from bougette, and means a little 
bag and what it contains. It is used metaphori- 
cally, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer need 
have no bag fo hold his papers,—and sometimes 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have spoken even 
without notes, so well were they posted in the 
facts and the figures of their subject. 

It requires that a man should be very able, and 
very well acquainted with business, to be a good 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Should he break 
down while opening his Budget, he never could 
expect fully to recover his lost ground. 

Mr. Lowe was very successful in opening the 
last Budget, on the night of the 25th of last 
| March. 








| He showed that the estimated revenue of the 

| last fiseal year was £72,315,000, and that the real 
revenue was £74,535,000,—a gain. of £2,220,000, 

| or almost $11,000,000. This was one item in 
making a “good Budget.” 

He then stated that the estimated revenue of 
| the present fiscal year is £74,915,000, and the es- 
timated expenditure £71,313,000,—which would 
leave a surplus of more than £3,600,000. This 
was a second item in making a “good Budget.” 

He further proceeded to state that he should 
recommend the repeal of certain taxes, because 
the revenue is in excess of theexpenditure. This 
was a third item in making a “good Budget.” 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer who can recom- 
mend the reduction “of taxation is sure to be 
popular,—at the time. 

He was much cheered while opening the Budg- 
et, that is, while making his speech, or annual 
financial statement of the British Empire. That 
statement shows that British finances and Brit- 
| ish business are in a very prosperous state. The 
| revenue amounts to about $350,000,000 of our 
money (gold), and it handsomely exceeds the ex- 
penditure,—and there is good reason for believ- 
ing that this desirable state of things can change 
only for the better. 

The amount of the British national debt is 
£792,740,000, or almost $4,000,000,000,—but then, 
the rate of interest paid on that debt is not much 


| more than half as large as we pay on ours; so that 
| 





than half as large as that of Great Britain, we 
pay almost as much in the form of interest as 
she pays. 





Good Dr. Donne, whose delight was to wander in | 
St. Paul’s church, and listen to the strains of the or- | 





abundant there than it is here,—and, secondly, 
that British credit is better than American credit. 


PETROLEUM THE PROTECTOR. 
Well known as the word petroleum now is, 
thirty years ago very few Americans could have 
defined its meaning. The oil itself is as old as 
the hills, but it is a modern creation as an article 
of commerce. 

We speak of American petroleum, not only 





produces it, but because rock oil is old as histo- 
ry; for it is mentioned in the works of Herodo- 
tus, who wrote more than twenty-three centu- 
ries ago, and is called the father of history. 

But as an Amcrican production, it is not of 
ereater age than that of some of our young 
readers. It is true that small quantities of it 
were collected by the Indians in old times; and 
a little more than half a century since, some 
of it was accidentally found, and excited inqui- 
ry. Later still a larger quantity was procured. 
But down to the year 1854, it had been gath- 
ered only in small quantities, and at a cost that 
did not encourage its use as an article of trade. 

It was not till August, 1859, that the first oil 
well was opened. That inaugurated the trade. 
The yield for the remainder of that year was 82,- 
000 barrels, which increased in 1860 to 500,000 
barrels. 

The returns steadily increased for four years, 
(1859-1862,) the amount in the latter year being 
over 8,000,000 barrels. With the exception of a 
falling off in the production in 1863, and one or 
two years later, the trade has grown, until, 
in 1870, the number of barrels gathered was 
6,500,000. 

Pennsylvania is the home of petroleum. More 
than seven-cighths ofthe amount produced in 
1870 came from wells in that State. These wells 
exceed 3,000 in number, and are as rich as they 
are numerous. 

It will be noted that this article became an ar- 
ticle of commerce just as the country was about 
losing the cotton trade, and it was supposed the 
loss of the latter would ruin us. Thus petroleum 
was a protector to the country. It could not by 
any means, as a producer of wealth, be com- 
pared to cotton, but it greatly helped lessen de- 
ficiencics made by King Cotton’s overthrow. 

The petroleum trade has given an immense 
amount of business to the country; and it has 
added hundreds of millions of dollars to its prop- 
erty. Thus it has largely helped the people 
bear the immense burdens put upon them by 
the civil war. We should be grateful for so rich 
a gift so opportunely bestowed. 

We have stated that Herodotus mentions pe- 
troleum. In his fourth book, (called Me/pomene,) 
he alludes to the island Cyranis,—the modern 
Chercheni,—in which gold dust was obtained 
by drawing it up from the bottom of the sea 
with bunches of feathers besmeared with pitch, 
he had heard! and he adds, ‘‘To me it seems the 
more probable, after having seen at Zacynthus 
pitch drawn from the bottom of the water.” 
Zacynthus is the modern Zante. He describes 
the process of getting it, and says the article has 
a bituminous smell, but that in other respects it 
was preferable to that of Pieria, which was the 
Pennsylvania of those remote times. He speaks 
of what was an established business not less 
than twenty-three centuries ago,—and probably 
it was a much older business than that. There 
is no new thing under the sun. 

sal cae ace 
RAW FOOD. 

Strange as it may seem, it is in cold, raw cli- 
mates that raw food is chiefly eaten, though it 
is sometimes too freshly killed to be cold. In 
Siberia and the Arctic regions, travellers have 
little trouble, in spite of the force of habit, in 
eating cold victuals that have never been cooked. 
If not a nice custom, it is thus seen to be an ice 
custom. 

Capt. Hall declares that it is conducive to 
health in the vicinity of the North Pole. But 
when he tried to follow the example of his Es- 
quimaux friends, he found that a piece of whale 
ligament was far too tough to be masticated, 
and the only way to get it down was to swallow 
it whole, as the people of Naples do their mac- 
aroni. 

Many savages eat dolphins, turtles and flying 
fishes, not only in an uncooked state, but while 
still alive. There is an account of the Queen of 
one of the Pacific islands devouring a cuttle-fish 
in this state, while its long arms were writhing 
about her head, like snakes. 





The Patagonians seal their fate in the same 


| way, or, at least, when they have a fete, they 


while the principal of our debt is not much more | 


feast on raw seal. It is hardly surprising that 
in New Guinea they eat tripangs without a pang, 
and relish sea-slugs, seeing that the lower classes 


| of London are so fond of picking marine snails 
This shows, first, that capital is more ' out of their shells with a pin, and eating them. 





because America is not the only country that 
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We have never heard of any one, whose office 
jt was to cater for others, who provided cater- 
pillars; but somebody must have tried them, or 
jt would not be known that they taste like al- 
monds. Spiders have also the flavor of nuts, 
and are eaten in large quantities by the Caffres. 
The famous astronomer, Lalande, was partial to 
spider diet; and a German, named Rozel, used to 
spread them as a relish on his bread and butter. 
The friends of a German spinster, also, frequent- 
ly spied her catching and eating these spinners; 
and a fairauthoress, Anna Maria Schurman, not 
content with weaving cobweb fancies herself, 
took every opportunity of devouring her rivals 


in this line. 


The natives of New South Wales eat grasshop- 
pers, raw, after taking off their wings. Hotten- 
tots eat white ants, uncooked, but the Hindoos 
are said to use them as shortening for their pas- 
try. Itisespecially on the female ant that the 
Mahrattas dote, regarding her as an antidote for 
debility. When roasted, they are described by 
some as having the flavor of sugared cream. 
According to Dr. Livingstone, they resemble the 
vrains of boiled rice. Some tribes render them 
more piquant by a sauce of resin! 

According to Humboldt, Indian children draw 
centipedes out of the ground, eighteen inches 
long, and swallow them; but this sounds rather 
hke a bold “hum.” It was, surely, a wonder 
that by bolting such food, they did not get lock- 
jaw. 

In some parts of the world, worms are a com- 
mon “grub.” The writer once saw a boy swal- 
low several earth-worms, who declared that they 
were as sweet as mutton. 

ee ene 
HOW CONSUMPTION BEGINS, 

Consumption used to be rare in the country, though 
frequent and fatal in cities. But now itis more 
wide spread in proportion to the population, Dr. 
Nichols explains it: 


Small, ill-ventilated sleeping-rooms, in which re- 
breathed air isever present, are nurseries of consump- 
tion. These are not found alone in cities and large 
towns, Or among the poor and lowly. Well-to-do 
farmers’ daughters and sons in the country,—those 
who live among the mountains of the New England 
States, where God’s pure air is wholly undefiled,— 
are often victims of consumption. How is this ex- 
plained? Look into their bed-rooms; examine into 
their daily habits of life, and the cause is made plain. 
Old-fashioned fireplaces are boarded up; rubber win- 
dow-strips and stoves have found their way into the 
most retired nooks and corners of the land; and the 
imprisoned mountain air in country dwellings is 
heated to a high point, and_breathed over and over 
during the days and nights of the long winter months. 

It is certainly true that girls in the country take 
less exercise in the open air than those residing in 
cities. They appear to be more: afraid of pure cold 
air than city girls. Consumption is not less rare 
among females in the country than in cities, in the 
present age. It was notso formerly. The declara- 
tions of grandmothers and old physicians go to 
show that, fifty years ago, consumption was hardly 
known in the rural districts. The winds whistled 
through the dwellings then, and the fire blazed and 
roared upon the hearth. 

Half the time, in the cold winters, the backs ot the 
inmates were freezing, while the front parts of the 
person were roasting ;’’ and yet there was less rheu- 
matism than now, and no consumption. 

—_—_—+or—____— 
A WITNESS TRAPPED. 

Honest witnesses are often bewildered by sharp 
lawyers; but when rogues undertake to give false 
testimony, they are pretty sure to be brought up with 
around turn. Daniel O’Connell was famous for ex- 
posing such knaves. Here is a good specimen: 

In a trial at Cork for murder, the principal witness 
swore strongly against the prisoner. He particularly 
swore that a hat, found near the place of the murder, 
belonged to the prisoner, whose name was James. 

“By virtae of vour oath, are you sure that this is 
the same hat?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did you examine it carefully before you swore in 
your information that it was the prisoner’s?”’ 

“I dia” 

“Now let me see,’”’ said O’Connell, as he took the 
hat, and began to examine it carefully in the inside. 
He then spelled out the name of James, slowly, in 
this manner: ‘J-a-m-e-s.”” 

“Now, do you mean to say this word was in the hat 
when you found it?” 

“I do.” 

“Did ‘toy see it there?”’ 

“I did.” 

“And it is the same hat.”’ 

"a 

“Now, ae said O'Connell, holding up the 
hat to the bench, “there is an end to this case,— 
there is no name whatever inscribed in the hat.” 

—__+o 
AN ELECTRICAL HOUSE. 

One of the editorial contributors to the Companion 
declares that he has become a generator of electrici- 
ty to such an extent, that he has been unable for 
months to touch metals without giving off sparks, 
‘Ometimes a little larger than was agreeable. That 
accounts, perhaps, for the sparkling editorials he 
occasionally gives our readers. As no other person 
in his family has had a similar experience, his elec- 
trical susceptibilities cannot be owing to the house 
which he lives, as is the case with a family in 
Worcester. 

. Worcester, Mass., has an electrical house. In pass- 
ing around the parlor and rubbing the feet on the 
carpet, a person becomes highly charged with elec- 
tricity ; upon touching the register, or any good con- 
ductor, a brilliant spark of large size is developed. 
The gas can be readily lighted by first turning it on, 
aud then rubbing the feet on the carpet and holding 
one finger over the jet. A spark often darts from the 
ket when passing over certain places in the floor, 


| producing a painful sensation. When three or four 

persons take hold of hands and walk around, they 
| all become powerfully charged, and the one first 
| touching a conductor would not care to repeat the 
;experiment. What peculiar arrangement in a house 
| is necessary to produce the — and its in- 
| fluence on the health of its inmates, being constant- 
ly —— with electricity, is a question for the sci- 
entist. 

+o 


HOW TO CATCH A CANNON BALL, 

The old rule for this among the boys used to be to 
| have the match-holder ‘‘touch it off easy.”” But it 
| seems the thing is done in a different way now: 


An item is now pervading the American press de- 
scribing the wonderful doings of ‘Herr Holtum, the 
Prussian Hercules,’ now exhibiting in England. A 
| cannon is drawn into the hall where he exhibits, by 
two horses; he takes his stand twenty or thirty feet 
from the muzzle itis tired. The concussion shakes 
the building; a cloud of smoke envelopes the per- 
former; when it clears away he is found unhurt, 
holding the marked cannon ball in his hands. 

It would seem at first that this heroic performer 


tation, neither novel nor difficult. 

It was certainly performed in England, in 1846, 
and this is the modus operandi: About two ounces of 
»owder are placed in the gun, then the ball is rammed 
1ome, then the balance of the charge is put in. 
When the gun is fired all the powder is ignited, and 
the flash, smoke and report are orthodox, but the 
ball receives expulsion ouly from the small quantity 
of powder behind it, and is thrown but a very few 
feet. So accurately could the force be estimated, 
that at an experiment in England, in 1846, a twelve 

ound ball was thrown against a board fence so as to 


eave a slight dent on it without knocking it down. 
ea ia 
ANOTHER PRINCE COMING. 


The curious young people of the United States can 
soon have the privilege of seeing another royal prince 
among them. The Duke Alexisisa promising young 
man, and may some ‘day be a distinguished ruler. 
But Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia is already 
one of the most noted Generals of the age, and has 
won a brilliant fame in two remarkable campaigns. 
He is now travelling in Egypt and Nubia, but ar- 
rangements have been made with Mr. Bancroft, our 
Minister at Berlin, so that it is expected he will visit 
the United States when he returns from Africa. It 
may interest the ladies to know that he is a bachelor 
of forty-four years of age. 

——— 
BRIGHT SCHOLARS, 

Itis a good habit to form early in life to read the 
newspapers, and know what is passing in the world. 
The knowledge gained enriches the mind, stimulates 
thought, and supplies abundant topies for conversa- 
tion. Teachers testify that they can readily tell who 
of their scholars read the papers, and who do not. 
The former are generally brighter, more wide-awake, 
better informed, can answer general questions, and 
are more interested in study. Nobody who wishes 
to get on in the world can afford to neglect newspa- 
pers. They are the great educators in our age. 

—_—___+>—_— 


GENIUS IS HARD WORK, 


No man can be truly great, without constant and 
long-continued hard work. Scholars, and business 
men, and statesmen, who have won high position, 
have been noted for close application. 


Alexander Hamilton once said to an intimate 
friend, ‘‘Men give me credit for genius. All the gen- 
ius I have lies just in this: when I have a subject in 
hand I study it profoundly. Day and night it is be- 
fore me. Lexpiore it in allits bearings. My mind 
becomes pervaded with it. Then the effort which I 
make the people are pleased to call the fruit of gen- 
ius. It is the fruit of labor and thought.” 


ad 








—___~+or — 
DARLEY’S ENGRAVING, 

This fine Engraving will be sent to all subscribers 
whose subscription year commences in April, 1872, 
and who renew their subscriptions and pay $1 50, 
the advance price of the paper. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 
We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 












advance. 
Harper's Weekly and the Companion oo $4 £0 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ..........+..eeeee0+ 460 
Harper's Monthiy and the Companion............ 480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion........ .460 
Galaxy and the Companion ..........-...ssseseees -455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion....... -295 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion....... -3 85 
American Agriculturist and the Companion...... +255 
Advance and the Companion............+-..+ee08 ee T 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion .... 410 
Good Words and the Companion dv elinainlgneere -355 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion.... -285 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 355 

The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........-.-. .....-358 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. .... .3 50 
Christian Era and the Companion....... oinieenwe $50 
Hearth and Home and the Companion............ 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion......... 
‘The Nursery and the Companion....... eeccccece 


The Independent and the Companion 55 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 


one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion........ 3 50 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union.................6. + 390 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
menuce at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Cofpanion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 
publications. 





should be engaged as catcher by a professional base | 
ball club, but his feat is, unfortunately for his repu- | 


Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuable Presents 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be given to the seventy 
subscribers who secure the seventy largest | 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, | 
1871, and July 1, 1872. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . . $475 
6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Hunting 


Cases, cost ‘ ' ° ; . 100 
6 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of 
each e ~ : 50 


3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 

each . . 3 ; . A - © 
2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of each 30 
8 Presents in Cash, each Present . 25 


6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 
“Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 


of each ' . ‘ ° : . 15 
8 Silver Waltham Watches, Hunting 
Cases, cost of each ‘: ; Fe 20 


6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 
cost of each : ° . . 


'8 Croquet Sets, costofeach . ‘ 12 
G Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- 
ries, cost ofeach . . ; . 9 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 
costofeach . i : : ‘ 3 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


will be given next July in addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. 


The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An clegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
naines. 


The Seventy Presents will be given to the SEVENTY 
SuBscnriBers who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or ComMMISSIONS they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present, or’ 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely for cach 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
—if you persevere. 


SPECIMEN CoptirEs, of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
mail, $1 50 in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name and that of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, 
wan have two copies for $2 60, in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name, and the names of TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance. Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with the paper 
for one dollar each. These terms do not apply to 
Sabbath schools, or to any person who orders a 
number of copies of the paper to be sent at one ad- 
dress. 








THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 


The Carnival has been for centuries the great hol- 
iday of Rome. The whole population have given 
themselves to gayety; and the grotesque costumes, 
the crowded strects and the showers of confection- 
ery, counterfeit and genuine, have attracted throngs 
of visitors to the papal city. J 

But since Rome has become the capital of the Ital- 
ian kingdom, its people are beginning to think more 
of work than play. A new spirit of enterprise in- 
spires them with higher aims, and the old amuse- 
ments have lost much of their charm. 

The correspondents complain that the Carnival 
was extremely dull this year. The ladies, with their 
gay and picturesque dresses, were missing from the 
streets, and the procession was a tame affair, excit- 
ing no enthusi The shopkeepers say they are 
gainers by the change; for. in former years, business 








SYMPTOMS 
—OF— 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Rising 
of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, Heart- 


| burn, Distension of the Stomach and Bow- 


els, Costiveness, Headache, 


Sleeplessness and Low Spirits; 


Dizziness, 
unless 
checked it surely affects the mind as well 
as body and unfits one for the duties of 
life in a short time. 

These are all removed by the use of 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 
No. 37 Court Street, opposite Court House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Trice, $1 00 rer Botrie, 14—eowl0t 
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SEWING MACHINE. 
NONE OTHER is so thoroughly adapted to the wants 
of the Household, Dressmaker’s, or Tailoring purposes. 

For sale at a Discount for cash, or on small monthly ine 
stallments. 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
19—cop40w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 
Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 
remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April ist. All other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent, for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. ‘This is the only Savings 


Bank in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remainin bank. The Institution has a guar- 


antee fund of $.05,000, and a large surplus in addition 
thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, 1872, remain- 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have a full year’s share of the 
extra dividends, then to be declared. 
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Cures SORE THROAT. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound, 

Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 


> 
LG tions generally. 
NE Poland’s White gine Compound, 
A Oures Kidney Complaints. 


“ For health comes a ape nm Saw the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing ; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
Jouyw G. WHITTIER. 
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COME AND SEE THE 


SPRING STYLES 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 


59 Tremont Street. 
Gloves, Umbrellas, Canes, ctc., always on hand in a 
variety. 14+ 





DR. S. S. FITCH 


sends his “‘Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any ene their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. . 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. gR—ly 





was almost suspended during the prolonged festival, 


‘$10 from 5 a 


2SawrrEs sent (postage paid) for Fifty Cents, that 
pow + for ‘Tea Do Ya Wotcortt, N.Y, 








APRIL 18, 1872. 
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For the Companion. 
TRUE TO HIS GOD. 


A lad who had recently begun to lead a relig- 
fous life, incurred the ridicule of his former as- 
sociates. ~ 

One day, an old companion whom he much 
loved for his many generous and sympathetic 
qualities, sail to him,— 

“Since you have become religious you have 
grown cold towards your former friends. You 
are unwilling to oblige them and to make a sac- 
rifice for them, as you used to do. If religion 
makes one sclfish, few of us will wish to follow 
you in your new way. 

The lad possessed a susceptible nature, always 
more cheeriul and happy when his affections 
were gratified, and the accusation stung him to 
the quick. 

“Sclfish!’’ Had he not made one of the most 
unselfish sacrifices of his life, and patiently borne 
disparagement, day by day, for the love of prin- 
ciple? 

Selfish—when he was sending his hard-earned 
savings, which he had formerly used for his own 
gratification, to a poor mother and an invalid 
brother? Selfish—when he was working double 
tides to make up for his former wastefulness and 
improvidence? 

Selfish! He had never seen a day when he 
would have made so greata sacrifice to help oth- 
ers in any right way as now. 

He looked upon his companion tenderly, and 
teurs filled his eves. 

“Charlic,” said he, “you know me well, you 
knew [ am incapable of the selfishness of which 
you accuse me. Iam willing todo as much as 
any one for the sake of my fricnds, but I have 
found a better than an earthly friend, and nev- 
er, never while [am master of my own actions, 
will I do any thing tha: will bring a stain upon 
my soul or displease my God. I will love my 
friends with a self-forgetful affection, and will 
be true to them in every act of well-doing, but 
under all circumstances I must first be true to 
myself and to my better Friend on high.” 

The manly reply won the other’s heart. He 
knew that it was only in acts of wrong doing 
that his companion had refused to comply with 
his persuasions. He seerctly honored him for 
being true to his convictions of duty and to his 
God. Won by the strong example he too became 
a Christian, and both remained steadfast friends. 

“Speak thou the truth! Let others fence 
nd trim their words for pay! 


In pleasant sunshine of pretence, 
Let others bask their SS. 

“Show thou thy light! If conscience gleam, 
Let not the bushel drown; 

The smallest spark may send a beam 
O’er hamlet, tower and town. 

“Woe, woe to him, on safety bent, 
Who erveps from age to youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent, 
Because he fears the truth,” H. B. 


——---—_-+> ——— 
HABITS OF BRYANT, THE POET. 


So many pocts, like Byron and Burns, have 
been fond of intoxicating drinks, that young 
writers often think the wine-cup necessary to 
stimulate genius to its best work. Itis instrue- 
tive to know that Mr. Bryant’s habits have al- 
ways been temperate: 


I rise early—at this time of year about half- 
ast five; in summer, half an hour, or even an 
sour, carlicr. Immediately, with very little in- 
cumbrance of clothing, | begin a series of exer- 
cises, for the most pagdesizned to expand the 
chest and at the same time cail into action all 
the muscles and articulations of the body. 
These are performed by dumb-bells—the very 
Izhtest—covered with flannel, with a pole, a 
horizontal bar, and a lizht chair swung around 
my head. After a full hour, and sometimes 
nore, passed in this manner, I bathe from head 
to foot. When at my place in the country, I 
sometimes shorten my exercises in the chamber, 
and, soing out, occupy myself for half an hour 
or more in some work which requires brisk ex- 
ercise. After my bath, if breaktast be not ready, 
I sit down to my studies until I am called. 

My breakfast is a simple one—hominy and 
milk, or in place of hominy, brown bread, or 
oatmeal, or wheaten erits, and in the season, 
biked sweet apples. Buckwheat cakes I do not 
decline, nor any other article of vegetable food, 
but animal food I never take at breakfast. Tea 
and coffee I never touch at any time. Some- 
times | take a cup of chocolate, which has no 
narcotic effect, and agrees with me very well. 
At breakfast I often eat fruit, either in its natu- 
ral state or freshly stewed. 

After breakfast I occupy myself with my 
studies for a while, and then, when in town, [ 
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walk down to the office of the Evening Post, 
nearly three miles distant, and after about three 
hours, return, always walking, whatever be the 
weather or the state of the streets. In the coun- 
try [am engaged in my literary tasks, till a feel- 
ing of weariness drives me out in the open air, 
and I go upon my farm or into the garden and 
prune my trees, or perform some other work 
about them which they need, and then go back 
to my books. I do not often drive out, pre- 
ferring to walk. 

In the country I dine early, and it is only at 
that meal that I take either meat or fish, and of 
these but a moderate quantity, making my din- 
ner mostly of vexetables. At the meal which is 
called tea, I take only a little bread and butter, 
with fruit, if it be on the table. In town, where 
I dine late, I make but two meals a day. Fruit 
mikes a considerable part of my diet, and I eat 
it at almost any hour of the day without any in- 
convenience. My drink is water, yet I some- 
times, though rarely, take a glass of wine. I 
am a natural temperance man, finding myself 
rather confused than exhilarated by wine. I 
never meddle with tobacco, except to quarrel 


with its use. 
a em 


AN INDIAN DANCE. 

There are different kinds of Indians; the In- 
dians of the poets, the Indians who joined in the 
hunt with Alexis, the Indians who are brought 
into grand ceuncils, the Indians of the philan- 
thropists, the Indians who visit Washington, and 
the Indians at home in the North-west, as they 
were on the 17th of February, 1872. The follow- 
ing description of a dance upon that day is an 
extract of a letter from a young lady who was 
present, to her father. The occasion of the dance, 
the manner of conducting it, the feeling dis- 
played, and the treatment of the aged, are all 
worthy of notice: 


This morning, we were surprised by the sound 
of an Indian drum. As this betokened a dance, 
we hurried towards the sutler’s store, which 
seemed to be near the scene of the commotion. 
There we saw the most absurd sight you can 
imagine. 

One of the Yankton Sioux had killed and 
sealped a Pawnee, and his squaw and ,her com- 
panions had come to Fort Randall to celebrate 
the event, hoping at the same time to get some- 
thing toeat. There were in all about fifty Indi- 
ans, in full paint and feathers. 

About thirty squaws were dancing in a circle. 
In the centre stood! six Indians, holdine between 
them the drum, which was an old barrel-head, 
covered with hide. On this they were pounding 
with painted sticks, and at the same time singing 
in the most unearthly manner. 

The squaws were formed in about a three- 
quarters circle, the oldest and most important at 
one end, and then down to those cight or ten 
years old at the other. The Jatter are by nature 
the homelicst little beinys you ever saw, and 
made hideous by the streaks of red and black 
paint that adorned their faces. 

The dancing consists of a slight motion of the 
body and knees, which raises the heeis from the 
ground, but not the toes, accompanied by a 
slight movement to one side, which keeps the 
circle slowly moving round and round, the 
dancers howling and velling in the most fearful 
manner, and gvesticulating violently. 

One old squaw used a cavalry sabre in aid of 
gestures, but most of them had a tin mustard 
box, filled with shot or pebbles, through which 
they thrust a stick, ornamented with ribbon and 
porcupine quills. This formed a rattle, which 
they shook about in all directions, emphasizing 
their song by throwing them over their heads. 

Now and then, there would be a pause, when 
the squaw whose husband had taken the scalp 
would chant his valorous deeds in a dreadful 
monotone. After a while, the sutler sent ont to 
them a box of chewing-gum, and a few turkeys 
of doubtful flavor. 

The turkeys were placed in the centre of the 
circle, and the gum divided by an old Indian, 
with a picce of blue and white gingham tied over 
his head, and a turkey’s tail sticking out of that. 
He gave a small piece of gum to each of the 
squaws, and a handful to himself and each of 
the drummers, 

During this ceremony, an old and decrepit 
Indian chanted a request that he might have 
some, too, but the rest took no notice of him. 
This is one of their amiable traits, that, when 
one of the tribe is too old to hunt, he generally 
dies of neglect. While the dance was going on, 
some of the hostile Indians came over the river, 
and walked about, with their blankets drawn 
over all but their eves, which peered forth with 
a very evil expression. 

No doubt they were thinking that, if they 
dared, they would like to carry away a few 
scalps. The dancing continued three hours, and 
was, altovether, the most ridiculous affair 1 ever 
saw. Words will not give you an idea of the 
combined effect of the chanting and singing, 
with the costumes and paint. 
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STORY OF TWO DOGS. 


In a tan-vard, in a little town in England, 
there were two dogs. One was a small dog, of 
the spaniel kind, whose name was Carlo. The 
other was a large, strong watch-dog, and Iris 
name was Ponto. Carlo was not a good-tem- 
pered dog, but was cross and ugly, and he seemed 
to have taken a greatdislike to Ponto. He never 
eared to play with him, and would suap and 
snarl when he came near him, and always showed 
an ugly feeling toward him. Ponto didn’t seem 
to care much for it, but he kept out of Carlo’s 
way, in a dignified sort of manner, as if he would 


say ,— 

“Well, Mr. Carlo, if you can get along without 
me, I can do very well without you.” 

One day, Carlo was playing about in the yard, 





and, somehow or other, he slipped into one of 
the pits, which was nearly full of water. Of 
course, he could swim well, as all other dogs 
can. But the water was not hich enough for 
him to reach the top, and, as,the sides of the pit 
were too steep and smooth for him to catch hold 
of any thing with his feet, it was impossible for 
him to get out by himself. So he went swim- 
ming round and round the pit, whining and 
yelping all the time for some one to come and 
help him. But it so happened that none of the 
workmen were there to help him, and Carlo 
would certainly have been drowned had it not 
been for Ponto. 

He heard the cry of distress from the ill-na- 
tured friend, and went at once to sec what he 
could do to help him. As soon as he came to 
the pit, and saw how things were, he reached 
over, and caught hold of Carlo by the neck with 
his teeth, and dragged him out. 

Carlo shook himself, and then went frisking 
and jumping about Ponto, as if to show his 
gratitude. 

He had no power to speak his feelings, but he 
tried by his actions, as well as he could, to say,— 

“Tam very much ebliged to you forsaving my 
life. I feel ashamed of myself for having been 
so cross and ill-natured to you; but I never 
mean to do so any more;” and Carlo was as 
good as his word, if he had been able to say all 
this to Ponto. He never seemed to forget his 
kindness to him, but would wag his tail, and 
jump about, and seem very glad whenever he 
met Ponto. 

So that even dogs know how to return good 
for evil. 
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FARMER JOHN. 
BY J. W. TROWBRIDGE. 


Home from his journey Farmer John 
Arrived this morning, safe and sound. 
His black coat off, and his old clothes on, 
“Now I’m myself!” says Farmer John; 
And he thinks, “I'll look around.” 
Up leaps the dog; “Get down, you pup! 
Are you so glad you would eat me up?” 
The old cow lows at the gate, to greet him; 
The horses prick up their ears, to meet him; 
“Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray! 
Do you get feed when I’m away? 


“You haven’t a rib!” says Farmer John; 
“The cattle are looking round and sleek; 
The colt is goiug to be a roan, 
And a betty, too; how he has grown! 
We'll wean the calf next week.” 
Says Farmer John, ‘When I've been off, 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch you, and pet you, while you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you can think!” 
And he pats old Bay, 
And he slaps old Gray ;— 
Ah! this is the comfort of going away! 


“For, after all,’ says Farmer John, 

“The best of a journey is Cater | home; 
I’ve sepn great sights—but would I give 
This spot, and the peaceful life I live, 

‘or all their Paris and Rome? 
These hills for the city’s stifled air, 
And big hotels, all bustle and glare. 
Land all houses, and roads all stones, 
That deafen your ears and batter your bones? 
Would you, old Bay? 
Would you, old Gray? 
That’s what one gets by going away! 


“There money is king,” says Farmer John, 
“And fashion is queen; and it’s mighty queer 
To see how, sometimes, while the man 
Is raking and se aping all he can, 
The wife spends, every year, 
Enough, you would think, tor a score of wives, 
To keep them in luxury all their lives! 
The town is a perfect Babylon 
To a quiet chap,” one Farmer John. 
“You see, old Bay, 
You see, old Gray, 
I’m wiser than when I went away. 


“T’ve found out this,”’ says Farmer John— 
“That ae is not bought, and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry, 
And wealth isn’t all in gold, 
Mortgage, and stock, and ten per cent.— 
But in simple bon 5 and sweet content, 
Few wants, pure hopes and noble ends, 
Some land to till, and a few good friends, 
Like you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray! 
That’s what I’ve learned by going away.” 
And a happy man is Farmer John— 
O, a rich and happy man is he! 
He sees tlie peas aud pumpkins growing, 
The corn in tassel, the buckwheat blowing, 
And fruit on vine and tree; 
The large, kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their foreheads and strokes their flanks. 
The doves light round him, and strut and coo: 
Says Farmer John, “I'll take you, too,— 
And you, old Bay, 
And = old Gray, 
Next time I travel so far away!” 
Our Young Folks. 


THE IRISHMAN AND HIS DINNER. 


A correspondent of the Portland Transcript 
tells an Irishman’s story, in which Pat was made 
to understand what is meant by the American 
phrase “Small potatoes and few in the hill’: 


“When I first came into the counihry,” said 
he, ‘‘they tould me LT had betther strike oot for 
farrums, for the city was nizh full, so I brought 
up in Iowa, an’ the farrums were big enough 
an’ the hooses little enough, an’ no market at 
all. Says I to the first farmer 1 see, says I, an’ 
I put a bowld face upon it,— 

“Wad ye be afther hirin’ a smart man on the 
place, misther? 

“«T wud, indeed,’ says he. 

“*An’ what is the wages, sir?’ says I. 

“*Twelve dollars the month,’ says he. 

“¢An’ boarded?’ says I. 

“*Yes, an’ board@i,’ says he; ‘an’ good board, 
too. 
“‘Fath, an’ then I’m wid yees,’ says I. ‘If 
therc’s a man from Tipperary that likes good 
board, that man, sir, is mesilf that stands before 
yees. 





“We wint a plowin’; there was plenty of 
worruk, but the board was mizhty small, an’ it 
kept growin’ thinner and thinner, till I thought 
me sowl an’ boy wud part company intirely, 
So, says I, ‘Missis,’ says I, ‘couldn’t yees vive a 
man summat moore to ate, now? Worruk is 
hard, an’ a few pratees would stringthen a fel- 
low oop, like, an’ help him oot wid the plowin.’ 

**<¢Pratees, indadet says she, an’ her eyes 
looked like two cowls of fire, ‘what a onreasona- 
ble man! This is not the day for pratces; we 
has them twice a week, an’ to-morrv is the day, 
sir. I can’t abide folks what finds fault wid 
their wittles,’ says she. 

“To-morry we had pratees, an’ two apiece, an’ 
mighty small at that. 

“*An’ sure, missis,’ says I, ‘is it but two pra- 
tore, ye can afford, an’ mighty little ones they 


“Then she biled ever like a coffee-pot, an’ says 
she to her gude man,— 

“*He’ll ate us out of house and home. Do 
give him one of your pratees, an’ I will give him 
both of mine, an’ let him bust hisself!’’ 
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PRESIDENT MONROE AND WAF- 
FLES. 


Some of our younger readers may be glad to 
know that great men have loved waffics as well 
as they do. They will be amused at the circum- 
stances under which they were once enjoyed by 
President Monroe: 


On Mr. Monroe’s return from abroad with his 
beautiful bride, he tarried for a number of days 
in the capital of his native State, and while there 
was entertained magnificently by the hospitable 
citizens of that place. 

By far the finest entertainment given him, 
was at the house of a very wealthy, highly-con- 
nected and eccentric lady. The fashion, the in- 
telligence, the refinement, the beauty, and the 
chivalry of Richmond, then in her palmiest days, 
were gathered in the ample parlors. 

Under the blazing wax lights in the candela- 
bras moved a throng of dames and demoiselics 
resplendent in diamonds, laces, silks and feath- 
ers. In due time cume the hour for supper, and 
presently a number of servants entered, bring- 
ing with them a quantity of small tables, which 
were distributed about the rooms. Chiairs, also, 
were not wanting, with plates, etc. 

This procedure excited some comment. But 
what was the amazement of the whole comp:ny 
when the fat negro cook belonging to the cccen- 
tric lady walked in, holding before her an im- 
mense tray of batter, while behind her came a 
negro boy with two or three pairs of old-{ash- 
ioned, long-handled waffle irons! 

Nothing abashed by that goodly company, 
the old cook walked straight up to the fireplace, 
in which a fine wood fire was burning, and then 
and there proceeded to make her waffles with a 
dexterity, quickness and perfection which some 
other Virzinia cooks might have equalled, but 
none could evcr hope to surpass. 

They were served “hot and hot,” with superb 
butter, and other appropriate accompaniments, 
and enjoyed intensely by all present, but by 
none more than Mr. Monroe. The lady of the 
— confessed that the proceeding was rather 
odd. 
“But,” said she, “I knew Mr. Monroe,—poor 
man!—hadn’t had any wafiles fit to cat since he 
left Virginia, and I was determined he should 
have some. And what account are wafiles if 
they are not hot? and what’s the use of eating 
if you can’t sit down and eat comfortably, like 
a Christian ?” 

+o 


WHAT WE BREATHE ON THE CARS. 

All people who have travelled know how a 
locomotive “‘cinder’” feels in the eye. The fol- 
lowing description informs us not only about 
this sort of nuisance, but of every other bad 
thing there is in railway dust. Keep your mouth 
shut if you don’t wish to breathe glass and iron 
into your lungs. 





Mr. Joseph Sidebotham has made a micro- 
scopical examination of dust blown into a rail- 
way carriage near Birmingham. Ile says, “I 
spread a paper on the seat of the carriage, near 
the open window, and collected the dust that fell 
upon it. A rough examination of this, with a 
two-thirds power, showed a large portion of 
fragments of iron, and on applying a soft iron 
necdle, I found that many of them were highly 
magnetic. They were mostly long, thin and 
straight, the largest being about 1-150th of an 
inch, and, under the power used, had the ap- 
pearance of a quantity of old nails. I then, with 
a& magnet, separated the iron from the other 
particles. The weight, altogether, of the dust 
collected was 5.7 grains, and the proportion of 
those particles composed wholly, or in part, of 
iron, was 2.9 grains, or more than one-half. The 
iron thus separated consisted chiefly of fused 
particles of dross or burned iron, like ‘clinkers’; 
Many were more or less spherical, like those 
brought to our notice by Mr. Dancer, from the 
flue of a furnace, but none so smooth; they 
were all more or less covered with spikes and ex- 
crescences, some having long tails, like the old 
‘Prince Rupert’s drops’; there were also many 
small, angular particles like cast-iron, having 
crystalline structure. The other portion of the 
dust consisted largely of citders, some very 
bright, angular pieces of glass or quartz, a few 
bits of yellow metal,—opaque, white and spheri- 
cal bodies,—grains of sand, a few of coal, etc. 
After the examination of this dust I could easily 
understand why it had produced such irritation 
—the number of angular, pointed and spiked 
pieces of iron and the scoria, or clinkcrs, being 
quite sufficient to account for the unpleasant 
effect. I think it probable that the maznetic 
strips of iron are Jaminee from the rails and tircs 





of the wheels, and the other iron particles por- 
tions of fuscd metal cithcr from the coal or from 
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, the heart, dams up abeut the base of the brain, 
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the furnace-bars. The large proportion of iron 
found in the dust is probably owing to the met- 
al being heavier than the ordinary dust, and ac- 
cumulating in cuttings such as those I passed 
through. If [ had to travel much by railway 
through tbat district I should like to wear mag- 
netic railway spectacles, and a magnetic respira- 
tor in dry weather. 
eS ee 
RUM-BURNT BRAINS. 


“T can tell the brain of a drunkard the mo- 
ment the knife touches it,” said a medical pro- 
fessor to the students in the dissecting-room. 
“ft feels harder to the touch than a healthy 
brain.” 

The brain is fed with the blood from the heart. 
The heart gets its supply from the stomach. 
Hence bad food often produces pain in the head. 
Corrupt food produces unhealthy brains. A 
drankard’s blood becomes foul, thick and gross. | 
The brizht red life-color leaves his cheeks, and | 
the purplish death-hue covers his nose. 

The blood-vessels in the brain are very small, 
so small that manv of them arcinvisible. When 
the thick, foul, fiery blood ef the drunkard js 
driven by the heart into these delicate blood-ves- 
sels it expands, excites and gorges them, and 
sometimes presses the brain against the skull, 
till the man becomes stupid and senseless; and 
finally the brain becomes hardened and pickled 
in alcohol, and the blood-vessels in it probably 
look some like the red lines on a toper’s nose. 

Sometimes these blood-vessels burst, leaving 
clots of blood in the brain which may cause 
sores, paralysis and death. Sometimes the alco- 
hol oozes through the veins, and arteries, and 
blood-vessels, untilit turns the brain to grease, 
or causes what is termed “fatty degeneracy of 
the brain.” 

And so, intemperate men lose their intellect, 
and become muddled, stupid, gross and brutal. 
The organs of the animal propensities lie near- 
est the base of the brain, while the portions of 
the brain which affect the moral and relivious 
nature of man lie higher and nearer the top of 
the head. 

When the brain is right the blood reaches all 
parts of it, and produces healthful mental condi- 
tions; but when the blood channels are clogged 
and ruined by alcohol, the blood, pumped from 


stimulating the animal nature, while the moral 
and religious qualities remain dormant; and 
thus intelligent men are transformed into besot- 
ted, ferocious and unreasonable brutes. 
-————__+@> -—--—— 
A “SETTING” FAMILY. 

Boys often manage to be out of the way just 
when hard work is to be done at home. But 
they cannot always give so good an account of 
themselves, as the boys in Farmer Gruff’s fam- 
ily. 

Old Farmer Gruff was, one morning, tugging 
away with all his might and main at a barrel of 
apples which he was endeavoring to get up the 
cellar stairs, and calling at the top of his lungs 
for one of the boys to lend him a hand, but in 
vain. When he had, after an infinite amount of 
sweating and snuffing, accomplished the task, 
and just when they were not necded, of course, 
the “boys’’ made their appearance. 

“Where have you been, and what have you 
been about, I’d like to know, that you could not 
hear me call?” inquired the farmer, in an angry 
tone, and addressing the eldest. 

“Out in the shop, settin’ the saw,”’ replied the 
youth. 

“And you, Dick?” 

“Out in the barn, settin’ the hen.”’ 

“And you, sir?” 

“Up in granny’s room, settin’ the clock.” 

“And you, young man?” 

“Up in the garret, settin’ the trap.” 

“And now, Master Fred, where were vou, and 
what were you settin’?” asked the old farmer of 
the youngest proveny, the asperity of his temper 
being somewhat softened by this amusing cate- 
gory efanswers. “Come, let’s hear.” 

“Out on the doorstep, settin’ still!’ replied the 
young hopeful, seriously. 

“A remarkable set, I must confess,” added the 
amused sire, dispersing the grinning group with 
a wave of his hand. 





or 


WHO EAT OUR CODFISH? 


Our total export of dricd codfish, for last year, 
was 1,164,535 quintals; the value of which was 
$4,425,332. Our best customer for our great sta- 
ple is Brazil, to which we sent 249,425 quintals, 
of last year’s catch. The market for cod in Bra- 
zil is continually expanding as the country ad- 
vances, and the interior is opened up with roads 
and railways. The demand is greater every 
year, and no other country can compete with us 
in the Brazilian market. 

Spain is our next best customer, having taken 
171,250 quintals of dried cod in 1870. The more 
liberal commercial policy recently adopted by 
Spain, and the extension of her railway system, 
have greatly favored the consumption of our fish 
by her population. In Spain, however, we meet 
the Norwegian cod in the market; and, though 
naturaily far inferior in quality to ours, the fru- 
gal, industrious Norwegi:ns are so careful in 
their cure, that they are able, in many localities, 
to drive Newtoundland cod out of the market. 
They take more pains in cleaning, salting and 
drying the fish than our fishermen; and our 

nts in Spain often warn us of the risk we run 

of losing their markets by sending them inferior 

fish. Portuzal comes next to Spain as a fish- 

consumer, and, in proportion to its population, 
takes much more. 

—————_+oo—__——_ 


Without courage, said Sir Walter Scott, there 
cannot be truth, and without truth there cannot 





be any other virtue. 
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WILLIE’S ADVENTURE. 








“Now, Willie dear,”’ said his mamma, 
“I’m going out,—l'll not go far. 

And while I’m gone, mind what I say, 
Stay there inside the gate and play.” 






































But Willie dear had lost all wish 


* To mix mud pies in his tin dish. 


He watched his mother out of sight, 
Then pushed the gate with all his might. 
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In vain; ’twas only wasting time. 

So over it he tried to climb. 

And when his mightiest effort failed, 
He tried to squeeze between the rails. 
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It wouldn’t do, he was so fat, 

He soon gave up all hopes of that; 

And also all his next attempts, 

Which were to crawl beneath the fence. 
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Just then came trotting up to him 
His little dog, black, curly Jim. 
And Willie quickly made this plan: 
“T’ll have Jim help me, for he can.” 





So he and Jim, they scratched away, 
Till piles of dirt around them lay. 
Under the fence they dug a hole, 
And through it naughty Willie stole. 








Jim quickly followed, full of play, 


And down the street they took their way. 


Soon Willie’s mother hurried home, 
Fo find, surprised, her child was gone! 
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She called and called him everywhere, 

And searched the house; he was not there. 
Then sent the crier and his bell, 

Through all the streets with loud pell-mell. 





’Twas full two hours ere they were found; 
Willie was seated on the ground, 
Watching the merry children play 

In Allyn Park, a mile away. 





Willie’s papa came home that night, 
And heard the tale with great affright; 
Filled up the hole, and when ’twas done, 
He punished his adventurous son. 
MIRIAM. 
He 


BIRDIE’S BAD DREAM. 


Aunt Annie was getting ready for bed one 
night. It rained very hard; and there was thun- 
der, with sharp flashes of lightning. The win- 
dow was open, but the blinds were shut. 
Suddenly, she heard something say, “Chirp, 
chirp!” outside the shutters, and a little tap, 
tap, against them. She waited, and listened a 
moment, and then it came again,—a sharp little 
ery,—“Weet, weet!” 
She opened the shutters, and in flew a little 
yellow-bird. He had been fast asleep in some 
high tree, when the bright flashes and the loud 
rain woke him up, and frightened him, so that 
he came to the window, and begged to be let in. 
I think he must have felt just as you do when 
you havea bad dream, and want to ereep into 
mamma’s bed. Perhaps he thought his house 
was on fire, or that the flood had come again. 
But, when he got in, the gasli 
strange place frightened him still more. He flew | 
round and round the ceiling, until Aunt Annie | 
was afraid he would batter himself to death. 

She had turned the gas down very low, so as 
to quiet him, when he dashed into it, and put it 
out; but he did not burn himself. 

Aunt Annie put a towcl over the water-pitcher, 
so that he could not fall in, and she took care to 
move about very softly. Presently, the poor lit- 
tle fellow, tinding that nobody wanted to hurt 
him, settled down on the gas-fixture at the head 
of the bed, folded his tired wings, tucked his lit- 
tle head (which must have ached, I am sure, 
from the bumps he had given it) under his feath- 
ers, and went to slecp. He looked very queer 
indced,—just as though he had no head. 

His tiny claws could just clasp nicely round 
the smooth perch he had chosen. 

Aunt Annie left the shutters and the window 
hoth open, while birdie slept all night on this 
funny roost; and, when the bright summer 
morning came, he flew out into the fresh air, be- 
fore anybody was awake. Away he went; and 
we never saw him again. 

How astonished he must have been, when he 








opened his cyes, to find himsclf in a bedroom, 
sitting on a gas-fixture! I guess he must have 
thought to himself,— 
‘How did I come here? 
I went to sleep last night in a tree; 
And how I got here I do not see.”’ 
Nursery. 





WHAT THEY SELL FOR DRINK. 


A gentleman living a short distance from the 
villaze, purchased a vial of rum for bathing pur- 
poses, at one of the wavside inns which infest this 
neizhberhood. Reaching home, he placed the 
bottle on the mantel, near the stove, when it ex- 
ploded, severely wounding a child near by, and 
scattering the rum all over the room. Soon 
after, black specks bean to appear on the wall- 
paper, and the paint came off the furniture in 
little round spots. Taking the whole thing into 
consideration, he doesu’t mind the less of the 
liquor very much, but thinks he has a clear case 





of “‘consequential damages.” 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 

THE COMPLAINT OF THE SLUGGARD. 
RACH LINE CONTAINS A “BURIED RIVER.” 
Ecstatic lark, O why awake 
In dusky morn, my rest to break! 

O do not drive my sleep away; 

© be more civil now, I pray, 

For if you rally ere the light 

Your hum bereaves me of my right 

To dream our dreams. These, rudely broken, 

Appear like haunting thoughts, unspoken. 

If you depart—I'll rouse to say 

The course that bird flew is the way 

Where airy songsters of the wood 

May be a regal brotherhood ; 

Where wings may rise in eager whirr, 

Assured of none to check their stir-- 

Else broken sleep might tempt some homo 

To do a deed that would end your solo. 
HOLLIE A. PEIRCE. 





CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in April, but not in May. 
My second is in oats, but not in hay. 
My third is in wheat, but not in rve. 
My fourth is in low, but not in high. 
My Jif?» is in silver, but not in gold. 
My sixth is in young, but not in old. 
My whole is the name of a nice little town. 
In Essex county it may be found. 

ADELL G. CARPENTER. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


sht and the | Myself and my triend were once riding out, 


And when from our inn some three miles or more, 
My first we spread o'er us and then turned about, 
For the rain fell in torrents fast as it could pour. 


Now my first is my second, though strange it may 
seem ; 
Horse harness and carriage cach my second is too, 
And the groom is my second who cared for our team, 
Which makes it more strange, but ’tis nevertheless 
true. 


Now we chanced to be walking one day in the street, 
The breeze was refreshing, the weather was fine, 
We were stopped by my whole, which we happened 


oO meet, 
And never would leave till we’d taken a “‘shine.’”’ 
E. B. CLEMENT. 
5 


ENIGMA. 
My 13, 11, 15, 10, 12 is what every good housewife 
s 


has. 
My 1, 18, 7, 3, 19 is used in making bread. 
My 9, 15 is a preposition. 
My 12, 10, 4. 6, 7, 11 is a near relation. 
My 14, 10, 16, 17, 7 is what some ladies use on their 
08, 


laces. 
My 8, 3, 5 is a verb. 
My 11, 3, 19 is an animal. 
My 2, 3, 9 is part of the dress. 
My whole is the title of a story that appeared in 
the Companion for 1871. 0.0. N. 
6. 
PUZZLE. 
Just take a half-dozen, 
And now a letter you will see in cousin; 
Add three-sevenths of grimace. 
If these eo will correctly place 


You will find your very face. 
Ep. Warp. 
7. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A mountain, Sour. 
Spicy. A girl’s name. Eua. 





Conundrums. 


When is a clock on the stairs dangerous? When 
it runs down. 

Why should artists take small-pox? Beeause it’s 
sketching. 

W hat is the difference between a boarder and his 
landlady? One gives cash for hash, and the other 
gives hash for cash. - 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


' oe and steady wins the race.” 
Pain. 

Anna, Noon, Noun, Anne. 

Many words darken counsel. 
Alcott, Nasby, Twain. 

Edith, Ida, Irene, Imari. 


one 
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- Dare to do right. 
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THE DRUNKARD AND HIS WIFE 
AT THE PAWNBROKER’S. 


An incident so fall of pitiful truth as the one re- 
corded here could not have failed to make an effee- 
tive temperance story in the hands of the late Mr. L. 
Sargent. It is described by an eye-witness: 

T had searecly made my business known at the first 
of ‘‘my uncle's” establishments (No. — —— Street,) 
to which Thad been directed, when a middle-aged 
man entered with a bundle, on which he asked a 
small advance, and which, on being opened, was 
found to contain a shawl and two or three other ar- 
ticles of female apparel. 

The man was stout and sturdy, and, as I judged 
from his appearance, a mechanic, but the mark of 
the destroyer was on his bloated countenance. 

The pawnbroker was examining the offered pledge, 
when a woman, with pale face and attenuated form, 
came hastening into the shop, and with the single 
exclamation, “‘O Robert!” darted rather than ran to 
that part of the counter where the man was stand- 
ing. 

Her miserable husband, not satisfied with wasting 
his own earnings, and leaving her to starve with her 
children, had plundered even her scanty wardrobe, 
and the pittance received was to be squandered at 
the rum-shop. A blush of shame arose even upon 
his degraded face, but it quickly passed away; the 
brutal appetite prevailed. 

“Go home!’’ was his harsh exclamation; ‘what 
brings you here, running after me with your ever- 
lasting scolding? 
business.”’ 

“O Robert, dear Robert,” answered the unhappy 
wife, “don’t pawn my shawl. Our children are cry- 
ing for bread, and I have none to give them; or let 
me have the money. Give me the money, Robert, 
and don’t leave us to perish!" 

I watched the face of the pawnbroker. 
shillings on these things,” 


Go home and mind your own 


“Twelve 
he said, tossing them back 
to the drunkard, with a look of perfect indifference, 

“Only twelve shillings!’ murmured 
broken wife, in a tone of despair. 
let them go for twelve shillings. 
where else.”” 


the heart- 
“O Robert, don’t 
Let me try some- 
“Nonsense !"’ answered the brute, “it’s as much as 
Here, Mr. - . give us 





they are worth, I suppose. 
the change.” 

The money was placed before him, and the bundle 
consigned toa drawer. The poor creature reached 
forth her hand toward the money, but the movement 
was anticipated by her husband. 

“There, Mary,”* giving her half a dollar, “there, 
go home, now, and don't make a fuss, I’m going a 
little way up the street, and perhaps I'll bring you 
something from market when I come home.” 

The hopeless look of the poor woman as she meek- 
ly turned to the door, told plainly enough how little 
she trusted the promise. They went on their way— 
she to her children, and he to the next “corner gro- 
cery.”’ 

~ ‘ 
SAVING OF FUEL, 

Oregon offers peculiar inducements to emigrants 
troubled with laziness, or whose purses will not bear 
a drain for fuel. 
a fire for cooking. 


It saves the trouble and expense of 


There isa place in Oregon called the Smoky Val- | 
ley, where the people have avery curious way of 
cooking. They do not have the trouble of making 
a fire every morning when they wish to get break- 
fast. Thoy just walk ont with their kettles, coffeo- 





or and whatever else ou need, and cook at the 
Boiling spring. The water seems a great deal hotter 
| than common boiling water, and all they need to do 
is to hang their kettles init for ashort time, and 
their food is nicely cooked. They are able even to 
| bake init. The lL put into a tight saucepan, 


bread is 
and lowered into the boiling flood for an hour or two, 
and then drawn up most exquisitely baked, with but 
a thin rim on the crust overit. Meat is cooked here, 
and beans, which are the miner’s great luxury. It 
takes but a minute to cook eggs, or to make a pot of 
coffee or tea; but if there should chance to be a “‘slip 
between The cup and the lip,’’ food would be gone 
beyond recovery. 


et en 
SCENE AT AN AUCTION. 
A writer in the Spirit of the Times thus sketches 
ascene in an auction room, that he witnessed a few 
days since. The articles offered, he says, were ‘“dam- 
| aged goods’’—an article that women dote on as they 
| do on curly-headed babies. 

The first articles put up were a pair of blankets, 
for which more than a dozen bids were immediately 
offered. The puzzled auctioneer, however, caught up 


seemed determined to have them at any price, when 
ere he could say ‘‘going,’’ a male cried out, ‘‘dollar | 
fifty,’’ from the opposite side of the room. 

“Two dollars!” echoed the woman, elbowing her 
way through the dense mass of feinales, who were 


which the glib-tongued auctioneer walked to and 
fro with his goods. 

“Two fifty,”” nodded the man. 

“Thank ye, sir; going at two fifty,’ 
tioneer. 

“Three!” sereamed the woman. 

“Gin the fifty?” said the auctioneer, turning to 
the woman, with a half-suppressed smile on his 
small, sober visage. 

A nod from the woman. 

“Three fifty, I'm offered; give me four? Come, 
don’t be afraid; they’re worth double the money.” 
| Yes, and that’s all.’ 
| “Sold!” cried the dealer in hammers, almost burst- 

ing with laughter, ‘‘to Capt. Smith—not John—for 
| four dollars.” 
| “Smith!” cried the woman, “what, my husband!” 
raising herself on tip-toe to catch a glimpse at him. 

‘Why, you good-for-nothing man; you're been bid- 
ding against your own wife! O, youimpudence! but 
I won’t have them in the house.” 


’ cried the auc- 





HOW TO USE A GRINDSTONE, 


1. Don’t waste the stone by running it in water; 
| but if you do, don’t allow it to stand i in water when 
| not in use, as this will cause a soft place. 
| 2. Wet the stone by dropping water on it froma |} 
| pot suspended above ‘the stone, and stop off the wa- | 

ter when not in use. 

|_ 3. Don't allow the stone to get out of order, but | 
| keep it perfectly round by use of gas pipe or a 
ih acker. 

4. Clean off all greasy tools before sharpening, as 
— or oil destroys the grit. 

. Observe: When you get a stone that suits your 


i 
| 
| 
| 


select by; a half-ounce sample is enough, and can be 
sent in a letter by mail.— Franklin Journal. 


init scecibpi bia 
THE CART CARRYING THE HORSE. 
Old Pegasus used to fly, but modern horses do not 
often try to imitate him, if they know it. Here was 
one that went up, at least, but much against his will: 


A singular affair recently occurred in Albany, N. 
Y. A cart was moving along loaded with heavy 
logs, and by some means the logs gradually receded 
to the rear of the cart, and overbalanced the front. 
In consequence, the tail of the cart went down, while 
the horse and the driver went - The animal was 
raised so high that he was actually suspended in mid 


air. It was with difficulty he was released. The 


cart had to be dumped and reloaded. 
jen 
LET BLOODY NOVELS ALONE, 


Mrs. Weissert killed her mother-in-law, Mrs. Klau- 
ser, in Louisville, Ky., the other day, and the coro- 
ner’s inquest reveale ‘d'the probability that the mur- 
deress is deranged on the subject of crime, from read- 
ing cheap novels and flashy literature of the day. 
Numerous such books and papers were found in her 
room, and it was proved that she had been in the 
habit of poring ever them incessantly. 





~ — 


A LEYFER recently passed through the post-office 
addressed as follow: 
“Bostmaster, plese to send him strait, 
Ben-syl-vany is der Staight! 
Olt Venango, dat’s der ounty, 
Vere oil bours out mit fies fen’s pounty ; 
Franklin, she’s der gounty seat. 
Der Bost-offise on Liberdy Shtreet : 
Sharly Taylor, he’s der man; 
Send dis yust so quick you can.” 


A MERIDEN MAN had his watch so magnetized by 


; a lump of iron ore he had brought from Pilot Knob, 


Mo., that it was useless. No Meriden jeweller would 
touch it, for fear of magnetizing his tools, but one 
in New Haven replaced the affected parts and made 
it good as new. 


THE CORONER says that Mattie Martin, who died 
suddenly at Colchester, Vt., a few days ago, came to 
her death by eating arsenic to beautify her complex- 
ion. She had been in the habit of eating cloves, 


try ate arsenic to whiten their skin, she undoubtedly 


fatal results. 


Little Frepp1x was told one day that he mustn't 
eat raw dried apples without chewing them up very 





fine, or they would swell in him, and make him very 
big. Two or three days afterwards, he ran home in 
a great flurry, to tell that he had seen a great big 
} man, ‘‘more’n so big!’ stretching his little arms at 


| full length, ‘‘and I guess he’s been eatin’ dried apples 


"em!" 
A Heavy Cart.—A resident 


| without chewin’ 


of Newport, R. L., 


claims to be the owner of a tom cat whose weight is | 


thirty pounds. Thomas is said to thrive on flour 
dough, of which he devours fabulous quantities. 


| 
separated from the males by a long counter, upon | 


purpose, send a sample of the grit to the dealer to | 


COMPANION. 


APRIL 18, 1879, 
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(BURNETT'S » reputation is a guaranty of the ex- 
cellence of his preparations.’ »— Buston Journal. 
STAD MERING OR STU TTERING.— 

no pay. Send for circular, 
Boston, and 402 4th Ave., N. Y. 
to9P. M. 








ure, 
Office No. 7 Cambridge St., 

Office hours from 9 A. M: 
Dus. WHITE & OATMAN. *15—2t 


N=IzeER failing teeth, nor the peeping wrinKles of 
time, so forcibly tell of advancing years. as your grey 

hair. Ayer’s Vigor restores its color and mak s your 
appearance more agreeable to others, as weil as yourself. 

| With fresh, luxuriant hair, the intirmities of age are far 
less noticea ible. 15 2 




















OYS—If you want to pull out sixty fish in sixty min- 

utes, send 15 cents to G. F. Cox and get the Japan- 

ese F' Secret, just published. Address G, F. COX, 
Beloit, Wis. 15— 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETI 


ThE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER” 














| 


the highest, which was a dollar from a female who | 


| VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of care- 
| fully selected barks, reots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
| centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
| Canker, Faintness at the Stomagh, and all diseases that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
| plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood, 
| For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 


| Pimples, Llotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
| worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
| cure. 


For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates aud strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowe 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitus al Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness ‘and Ge ne 

eral prostration of the Nervous System, ho medicine has 
ever given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGETINE 
It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controlling power over the Nervous s e1 

‘The remarkable cures effected by VEGETID have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries w hom: we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
for the above diseases, and is the only reliable BLOOD 

PURIFIER yet placed "pefore the public. 

Prepared by H. Rh. STEVENS, 

Boston, Mass. 











Price $1 25. 
Sold by all Druggists. 16—eow 13t 


WALTHAM \ WATCH ES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
2 body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 


With every facility in the art at their eommand, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
| than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
| are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 

| — than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture. 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
| and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
| mark is ‘American Watch Co., Adams Street, 

Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable y young people. 


He gentens retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
50—ly 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


New York and Boston. 














“BEST 
TO USE.” 
“EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 

8.M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. 

” DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 





pickles, chalk, etc., for the same purpose, and having | 
seen in a newspaper that some ladies in the old coun- | 


took some of the poison for that purpose, and with | 





JOHN B. CALDER, 

Lock Box 660, Providence, R, I., Dealer in 
COINS, STAMPS, MINERALS, Autographs, 
and Curiosities generally. A large assortment of each 
constantly onhand. Send stamp for Price List. 15—3tp 





ue EUREKA MACHINE TWIST, 


50 and 100 yard Spools and 1 oz. Spools, for manufacturing 
purposes, and the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 


10 yard Spools, are the dest and cheapest silk in the market. 


| For sale by all retailers and at wholesale by the manufac- | 


turers, 
SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


W—eow't 42 ScmuMeEr Street, Boston, 





ee 


Ezekiel, 47th Chapter, 


12th Verse. 


“By the rivers upon the banks thereof shall grow al] 
trees for meat whose leat shall not fade, and the fruit 
thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medi- 
cine.” Our great Redeemer has made a provision for the 
cure of diseases of man and beast, yet thousands upon 
thousands are overtaken with sickness, without suspicion 
that it is caused by mercury or other subtle poisons that 
are so freely used in many medicines and remedies of the 
present day. 


SCROFULA, 


SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


If Vegetine will relieve pain, cleanse, purify and cure 
@uch diseases, restoring the patient to perfect health after 
rying g different physicians, many remedies, suffering for 

s, is it not conclusive proof, if you are a suflerer, you 
can be cured? Why is this medicine performing such 
great cures? It works in the blood, in the circulating 
fluid, It can truly be called the Great Blood Puri- 
fier. ‘Ihe great source of disease originates in the blood; 
and no medicine that does not act directly upon it, to pu- 
rify and renovate, has any just claim upon public atten- 
tion. When the blood becomes lifeless and stagnant, 
either from change of weather or climate, want of exer- 
cise, irregular diet, or from any other cause, the Vegetine 
will renew the blood, carry off the putrid humors, cleanse 

the stomach, regulate the bowels, and impart a tone of 
vigor to the Whole body. The conviction is, in the public 
mind as well as in the medic al profession. that the reme- 
dies supplied by the Vegetable Kingdom are more 
safe, more successful, in the cure of disease, than mineral 
medicines. Vegetine is composed of roots, barks and 
herbs. It is pleasant to take, and is perfectly safe to give 
aninfant. In Scrofula the Vegetine has performed won- 
derful cures, where many other remedies have — as 
will be seen by a few of the many testimonials giver 








Reports from Home. 


A LIVING WITNESS! 


Boston HERALD og Bostoy, 
Sept. 19, isi0. 

H.R. STEVEnS, Esq.:—Dear Sir—Among the many cures 
effected by the use of Vegetine, I have heard of none more 
satisfactory than my own, I’ have been afflicted with 
Scrofula Salt Rheum for many years, inherited in the 
blood, making its appearance on my whol e body, bursting 
— in different places, and painful beyond description. 
Six of the most popular purifiers which are advertised to 

cure Scrofula and like complaints, I have faithfully tried; 
but my disease was so deeply seated as to resist all. 
laid my case before several prominent physicians, but 
nothing tended to alleviate. Finaily, by the influence of 
friends, I consented to try Vegetine, comme neing the first 
of January last, and soon after I experienced a sensible re- 
lief, and could feel it working m my system very differ- 
ently from anything I had ever taken before, and at once 
discovered that it was accomplishing the sa te tso earn- 
estly desired. I continued on, following directions for 
three months, and the first of A pril found me a well man: 
have passed through the hot summer, and have continued 
to be free from any appearance of it to the present time. 

My general health is excellent; and my recovery, of 
which I had about despaired, I ascribe entirely to the use 
of Vegetine. I could never have been convinced of the 
marvellous results of this wonderful Vegetine under any 
other circumstances; but now I recommend every one to 
turn to this inestimable remedy, and that all is true as 
is represented. Iam a living witness; and it will afford 
me great satisfaction to show the marks of my disease, and 
converse on the merits of Vegetine, as none will dispute 
who owe it what I do. 

I will here mention of my child having a severe attack 
of heart complaint, which Vegetine has entirely cured, 
and shall always be happy to make its virtues known 
within the range of my influence. 

ours, very respectfully, 
E. H. YOUNG. 

Mr. Young kas been in the employ of the Boston Herald 
during the past eighteen years. Many can vouch for the 
above statement. 


EVERY ONE SPEAKS FAVORABLY. 


East MARSHFIELD, Ave. 31, 1870. 

Mr. STEVENS: Dear Sir—I have been troubled with 
canker from childhood, causing my mouth to be so sore at 
times that I was unable to eat. Have taken many prepa- 
rations, but with no effect until I tried your Vegetine. Af- 
ter taking a few doses, I found that it relieved the faint- 
ness at the stomach’ that always accompanies canker 
humor; and, by the time I had taken the third bottle, my 
mouth was entirely cured. Have not been troubled with 
it since that time, which is eight months ago. I have 
recommended it to several of my acquaintances, and every 
one speaks favorably of its good effect. 
Yours truly, Y. S. SHERMAN. 


WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT 


VEGHTINE 


For Ten Times its Cost! 


The great benefit I have received from the use of Dr. 
Cummings’s Vegetine, induces me to give my testimony 
in its favor. 1 believe it to be not only of great value for 
restoring the health, but a preventive of diseases peculiar 
= cm ring and summer seasons, 

id not be without it for ten times its cost. 
IWIN TILDEN, 
iim, and General Agent for Massachusetts 
of the Craftsmen's Life Assurance Company, 
No. 49 Sears Building, Boston, mM ass. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


BS the CELEBRATED WILSON SHUTTLE 
Bitwine MACHINE. The best in: he World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS WANTEDIn unoc- 
cupied Territory. For Iilu-trated Circulars, Address, 
Witsox Sewtye MacuintCo.. Cleveland, 0. ; St, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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